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We Salute. ¢¢ and thank the magnificent men and women of our 


modern army — an army of specialists. Highly skilled and competent, they will demand : 
of Peace exacting standards of specialisation. The Dunlop Rubber Company, so closely 
in touch with their needs in war, will be specially qualified to serve them in Peace. 


Painted specially for the Dunlop Rubber Co., Lid., by A. R Thomson, A.R.A 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1945. 


UPPER: MR. CHURCHILL WITH MR. EDEN AND ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS IN ATHENS DURING THE PRIME MINISTER’S MISSION. 


EDEN (LEFT) AND FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER (THIRD FROM LEFT) LOOKING OVER ATHENS FROM A ROOF. 


At 11 p.m. on Christmas Day the news was released that Britain's Prime Minister | dynamite in a sewer outside an hotel, and the Prime Minister's narrow escape from a 
and Foreign Secretary had arrived in Athens. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden had | sniper’s bullets. The conference was resumed on December 27, when the question of 
flown to the Greek capital to call a conference on Boxing Day, which, held in a | establishing a Regency was discussed; and on the evening of the following day it was 
room lit by hurricane lamps, was attended by M. Papandreou, E.L.AS. repre- announced that the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary were on their way home 
sentatives, and delegates from all the Greek parties. There were dramatic incidents from Greece and had undertaken to recommend to the King of the Hellenes the 
including the discovery of three-quarters of a ton. of German acceptance of the immediate establishment of a Regency 
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during the visit, 
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HE attack of Rundstedt’s Panzers in the West has 
brought back to earth a great many people 
whose feet had temporarily left the ground. It has 
made us all realists again. Greek was fighting Greek, 
the American columnists were tweaking the British 
lion’s tail, the popular Press was fighting the British 
Council, Mr. Aneurin Bevan was attacking Mr. Chur- 
chill and Mr. Austin Hopkinson the B.O.A.C., Sir 
Waldron Smithers and the Individualists were be- 
labouring the Planners, young Mr. Michael. Foot was 
laying about him with his barbed 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


What matters is morale plus nimbers in the right 
place. In other words, the fighting men and the 
fighting men’s commanders. No superiority in arms 
or numbers has ever availed those who have no 
stomach for a fight. And numbers in the wrong place 
is not an advantage in war but a positive disadvantage 
—especially in swift-moving war. Witness, to name 
only one modern example—there are others—the rout 
of the Italian multitudes in the Western Desert in 
1940 by Wavell’s mobile handful ! 








generals who served throughout the last war as com- 
pany or battalion commanders and throughout this 
in command of corps and armies. But American 
infantrymen and American commanders alike have 
already proved in this war that they possess one 
supreme quality: the quality that, above all others, 
assures ultimate victory. -They can not only take 
knocks, but can learn from and thrive on them. 
They did so in Tunisia. They did so at Pearl Harbour, 
on Guadalcanal, on the stark beaches of the Pacific 

islands, and in recent weeks on 





and brilliant pen at an ever- £ 
widening circle of the more con- ; 
servative-minded of his fellow-sub- %& 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM i 
1845. } 


Leyte. They did so at Carentan 
and at Avranches. It is this fact, 
whatever the enemy’s initial 





jects, and the whole nation—rightly 
or wrongly—was reviling the Portal 
house! Now these lesser strifes 
have been—I will not say appeased 
——but reduced for the moment to 
their proper proportions. So long 
as the German giant is loose, breath- 
ing fire and slaughter, we cannot 
afford to fight each other. We must 
face outwards, slay our external foe 
or be slain. Till our terrible adver- 
sary is down and bound, we are 
all in the same boat. And, as it 
has been in reality all these five 
years, a perilous rocking boat at 
that ! 

The old Boche is nothing if 
not melodramatic. And his Nazi 
chiefs are nothing if not gamblers. 
Hitler's Reich is plainly going down 
fighting—and fighting not to stave 
off defeat, but to snatch victory, if 
it can, by an eleventh-hour miracle. 
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Prudent military commentators have 
suggested that the German drive 
from the Eifel is out for secondary 
objectives: to force the British 
and Americans back 
fringes of the Ruhr and Saar and 
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' of the vegetable worl 
' twenty years the ambition of many governments, and of many ae 
from the 5 the entire family in one vast establishment has been reserved for the English “Government. 
: this most interesting project, a great conservatory, or Palm-house, is now in course of erection in the Royal 
' Gardens of Kew, of sufficient height and extent to accommodate the most lofty or the most delicate of the 
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“THE GREAT PALM- HOUSE, AT THE ROYAL GARDENS, 


princes. 


KEW.” 


“The Palme, which number nearly fifty genera, and upwards of two hundred species, are truly the ‘ 
id.’ . . . To put the public in possession of this noble family, has been for the last 
The great attempt to rear 


advantage—and it looks as though 
he has gained some tactical and 
strategic surprise—that gives one 
supreme confidence. I, like others, 
pin my faith not in numbers of men 
or machines, but in the American 
fighting man and the American 
Supreme Commander. 

And here, I think, lies ‘the 
greatest single fact in the world to- 
day. Whatever our several misunder- 
standings and mistakes, the peoples . 
of this country and of the United 
States are learning to trust one 
another. By that I do not mean 
the facile and brittle trust that 
is built up by Press headlines and 
statesmen’s speeches on the shifting 
foundation of a temporary alliance 
between two nations. I mean 
the trust that is born of common 
endeavour and courage in common 


adversity. We in this country 

ae << have long learnt from repeated 
and proved experience to trust 

princes our fighting men to be faithful 


to the death and never to despair 
or yield. And _ because of that 
faith we as a people have re- 


To accomplish 


make a new defensive winter line — - —, Lhe conten ss by Me. Decknes Surten, under the petenio direction 4 wd William Jackson, Hooker, the peatedly surmounted every storm. 
i “1.2 ? enlightened and public-spirit urator of the Roya rdens. n connection with this subject, we subjoin an account : >» = = P 
on the Meuse. This, of course, + of an extraordinary Cactus, which has just been received at the Royal Botanical Gardens of Kew. Cactus In 1940 the ordinary Englishman 


if things go temporarily ill for Stainesii, Mr. 
us, may be one of the secondary 
results of the push. But I do not 


for one moment believe that this 


is all that Hitler—or Himmler 
—and the German General Staft are seeking. 


They are out for Victory—Victory for the second 
time in the West. They have set out to reach the 
Channel ports, as in 1940: to drive the Americans 
back across the Seine and the Loire, and the British 
into the sea. Without summer and without cém- 
mand of the air, they are striving again for the seem- 
ingly impossible. And this time what they seek is 
ten times more impossible than it ever seemed in 1939. 

Yet from their own point of view they are probably 
right to attempt it. The odds against them, by any 
sober calculation of numbers and material, had _ be- 
come too great. The armies of Soviet Russia, the 
U.S.A. and the British Empire, not to mention those 
of the other Allies, far outnumber those of the encircled 
Reich. The Germans’ only chance was to use their 
advantage of interior lines before it was too late, and 
to break the iron ring closing round them by one 
tremendous feat of concentration and will power. 
They chose, as if in contempt of the Allied Supreme 
Command, the very spot where they had struck with 
such dramatic success in 1940. They launched their 
blow against the Americans—seemingly the least 
battle-hardened and experienced of their encircling 
foes. They staked everything on a knock-out blow, 
a quick break-through and a race to the Channel 
before the Allies could recover. 

Have they miscalculated ? The full answer may 
be apparent before these lines appear in print. At 
the time of writing, the swaying, still desperate battle 
is shrouded in the fog of war. Most of the commen- 
tators on the Allied side have, in default of detailed 
news, placed their trust in the immense weight of 
men and material formerly said to have been enjoyed 
by the American-British Armies. But these, it should 
be remembered, in justice to the brave men fighting 
our battles, may not have been as great as was 
commonly supposed—the shipping problem must have 
been a potent factor here. But in any case, mere 
numbers by themselves mean little or nothing in war. 


Staines’ Cactus, 
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is one of those kinds of Cactus to which 


These Echinocactuses flourish in the high lands of Mexico. 
was = Ib. 
ft. 10 in., and its circumference 5 ft. 7 in. 
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What gives me confidence is the thought, not so 


much of the embattled Americans’ numbers and 
equipment, as of their resilience and tenacity in 
adversity. Compared with the German veterans who 


broke through Belgium and France in 1940 and who 
have been fighting continuous battles on the Eastern 
Front since 1941, American soldiers and commanders 
may still seem comparatively inexperienced. Even 
General Eisenhower, who directed the masterly British 
and American landings in North Africa and on D-Day, 
has had less experience of battle than the German 


i the name of Echinocactus is very 
i generally given, on account of the peculiar form of the whole plant, and the copious spines, resembling the 
Echinus, or Sea Urchin. 
this single specimen . . . 


. . The weight of 
Its height above the surface of the ground is 3 ft. 4 in., 
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never for one moment lost faith 
in the capacity of the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Air Force to save 
this country from invasion and 
check Hitler’s triumphant march. 
But in the early summer of 1942, when a, handful of 
American sailors and airmen alone stodd between a 
triumphant Japan and complete command of the 
Pacific, I wonder how many Englishmen who realised 
at that moment how tremendous were the stakes, 
felt the same ultimate assurance in the ability of those 
outnumbered American fighting men to stand fast 
against all odds and hold the evil power of the Rising 
Sun. Those of us who had doubts in those grim 
May and June days of 1942—and I confess that I was 
one—received our answer. It came from Midway : 
one of the greatest holding battles in human 
history. It proved, like Gettysburg and a hundred 
hard-fought encounters in the American Civil War, the 
invincible tenacity and resilience of American manhood. 

What we are now witnessing, I believe, is the final 
throw of the Nazi war-lords. It is comparable with 
Ludendorf’s great offensive in 1918 or Napoleon’s 
lightning blow before Waterloo. It may, like the 
former, continue for many: months; it may con- 
ceivably—though I think this unlikely—collapse like 
the latter in a matter of weeks or even days. But 
one thing is certain : that what will ultimately defeat 
it is the unshakable resolution and endurance of 
those called upon by Fate to meet it. In 1918, as 
in 1815, it was for the soldiers and generals of this 
island to stand in the gate and stem the last surge 
of the failing and desperate tyrant. At the time of 
writing, the full force of the blow has fallen on our 
American allies. Whether, as the German offensive 
widens, we are privileged to share in that stand, or 
whether our own turn in decisive battle will only 
come—like that of the Americans in 1918—when the 
Teutons’ fiery drive has been expended and we all 
go forward again to victory, time alone can show. 
But British and American fighting men are already 
welded together by a trust born of mutual sufferings 
and achievements, and—at whatever -level—it is 
certain that in this supreme crisis of the war neither 
will fail the other. 


its diameter 
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STREET-FIGHTING IN ATHENS: 


BRITISH 


PARATROOPS IN ACTION. 
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STREET-FIGHTING IN ATHENS: BRITISH PARATROOPS, SUPPORTED BY TANKS AND UNDER CONSTANT SNIPING, ADVANCING AT THE DOUBLE INIO EURIPIDHOU STREET, THEIR 
OBJECTIVE. THEIR JOB IN THIS INSTANCE WAS TO SEARCH BUILDINGS. WITH THEM WENT GREEK POLICE. - 


—_ 


i * % ~ ~~ 
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ANOTHER SCENE DURING STREET-FIGHTING IN ATHENS: A PATROL ADVANCING WARILY FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE ALONG EURIPIDHOU STREET UNDER COVERING FIRE FROM 
A MACHINE-GUN ESTABLISHED AMONGST THE DEBRIS LITTERING THE STREET CORNER. 


The above pictures were taken on December 16, when fighting in the streets of Athens 
was severe ; now, after the Prime Minister's visit, fighting is still going on, and savage 
encounters are taking place north-east and north-west of Omonia Square as picked 
British detachments carry on with their difficult task of clearing street by street. The 
fighting, however, is moving slowly but steadily towards the outskirts, where the narrow 
little streets criss-crossing the suburbs provide excellent cover for snipers, particularly 


when they are also covered by well-placed machine-guns and mortars. The withdrawal 
of the additional E.L.A.S. troops brought into Athens recently should not be viewed 
as suggesting an imminent cessation of hostilities, but rather as a precautionary move 
(these troops can easily be placed in positions on the hills surrounding the town) in face 
of increasing British strength and also as a reaction to Mr. Churchill's declared intention 
of clearing up the built-up area if no other settlement should be arranged. 


Our series “* American Leaders,” by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, will be resumed shortly. 
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GERMAN TROOPS ON A HEAVY TANK MOVING INTO ACTION IN THE EARLY STAGES 
OF RUNDSTEDT’S OFFENSIVE ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


RUNDSTEDT’S OFFENSIVE IN THE WEST 
PICTURES OF THE ENEMY 
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TAKE SOMEWHERE IN BELGIUM, THIS PICTURE FROM A CAPTURED GERMAN FILM 
SHOWS ENEMY TROOPS IN ACTION DURING THE PENETRATION OF OUR LINES. 


STANDING BESIDE AN ARMY LORRY, THIS 
GERMAN SOLDIER IS LOOKING AT A LITTER 


OF ABANDONED AMERICAN RATION BOXES 


ane re nn nn nn na ee a eee 


AND UNIFORMS ON A ROADWAY IN TERRI- A ROW OF MIXED AMERICAN ARMY VEHICLES BURNING ON A 


TORY RECAPTURED BY THE ENEMY. 


THIS PICTURE FROM THE CAPTURED GERMAN FILM IS DESCRIBED 
SHOWING AN ENEMY SOLDIER GIVING A HAND SIGNAL TO ADVANCE 
HE STANDS BESIDE AN AMERICAN VEHICLE. 


These pictures of incidents in Marshal Rundstedt's offensive on the Western 
Front show the German push as seen from the German angle. The pictures are 
taken from an enemy film captured during the fighting. The burning and aban- 
doned American vehicles reveal something of the Allied losses in equipment during 


OVERRUN BY THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE. MUCH 


ENEMY VEHICLES. AN A.-A. GUN GUARDS THE BRIDGE. 


the early stages of the push, though it has been reported that quick reorganisation 
on the U.S. First Army front resulted in the saving of great quantities of material. 
The German troops seen in the pictures seem typical of the tough fighting men 
employed by Rundstedt in his big drive, which is said to have involved upwards 





AS SEEN FROM THE GERMAN SIDE: 
FROM A CAPTURED GERMAN FILM. 
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GERMAN INFANTRYMEN PASSING BURNING AMERICAN VEHICLES ON THE WESTERN FRONT = 





GERMAN TROOPS 
TROOP-CARRIER 


IN A 
PASSING 





EE ~ HALF-TRACK VEHICLE DITCHED IN A 
ING ON A ROAD ON THE WESTERN FRONT WHEN THE POSITION WAS ROADSIDE GULLY IN A VILLAGE RECAP- 
VE. MUCH ALLIED EQUIPMENT HAD TO BE ABANDONED. TURED BY THE ENEMY IN HIS OFFENSIVE. 
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RYING 5 GERMAN TROOPS PASSING A ROAD SIGN ON THE WAY TO ST. VITH, A HOTLY CONTESTED 
( IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE ENEMY ADVANCE INTO BELGIUM. 
sation of a quarter of a million German soldiers. A British war correspondent who was 
terial involved in the fighting has described these men as first-class troops of good 
; einen physique, full of fight, and well supported by armour and artillery. The German 


wards offensive was launched at dawn on December 16, but by December 28 was reported 
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A CAPTURED AMERICAN ARMOURED VEHICLE 
OF THE ENEMY’S OFFENSIVE THRUST. 


A GERMAN SOLDIER EXAMINING 
IN THE SNOW-COVERED SECTOR 


CAMOUFLAGED 
AN AMERICAN 


. 
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A HEAVILY-ARMED GERMAN SOLDIER AND HIS COMPANION CARRYING 
POINT AMMUNITION BOXES FORWARD DURING THE ENEMY OFFENSIVE. THE 
‘ GERMAN TROOPS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE FOUGHT VICIOUSLY. 


to have been brought to a halt and, in some places to be falling back in the face 
of Allied counter-attacks. These followed several days of fine, clear weather, 
during which the Allied air forces had dealt tremendous blows on columns of 
enemy armoured vehicles and his supply and assembly bases to the rear 
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“REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR”; By CHARLES MORGAN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 








OR rather more than two years, weekly essays, 
filling a whole page each, have been appearing 

in The Times Literary Supplement under the heading : 
‘Menander’s Mirror.”” The authorship was never 
a puzzle to me, or to many others who knew the 
style and manner of thinking (they are much the 
same thing) of Mr. Charles Morgan. He had, obviously, 
adapted himself, so far as in him lay (which wasn’t 





GENERAL KOENIG AT AN R.A.F. EXHIBITION IN BRUSSELS: 
MILITARY GOVERNOR OF PARIS (HEAD RAISED) INSPECTING A FULL- 


SIZE MODEL OF A _ 12,000-LB. ‘‘ FACTORY BUSTER” BOMB. 
LEFT IS AIR VICE-MARSHAL T. W. ELMHIRST, OF SECOND 
General Koeniz, of Bir Hacheim fame, one-time C.-in-C. of the French Forces 


be rescued later on) than that inferior things should 
be taken in for mere bulk’s sake. There is no particular 
order about them: but their consistency of thought 
is such that they are equally good read in any order, 
and their solidity such that they are none the worse 
for being read a few at a time. 

I don’t know what induced Mr. Morgan to call 
himself ‘‘ Menander.’”’ The only Menander I can 
think of was a Greek writer of comic 
plays who inspired the Latin playwrights 
and who had a great reputation with 
antiquity. This reputation survived (with 
some few fragments) for over 2000 years, 
but received a rude shock when, not 
long ago, the greater portion of one of his 
comedies was dug up in Egypt and was found 
to be pretty poor fun. But we can at least 
suppose that the Greek Menander tried to be 
funny, whereas Mr. Morgan does not even try, 
so runs no risk of failure. Here and there 
(and very welcome it is), a faint sunshine 
of humour (sometimes satiric) flickers over his 
pages, but as a rule he is much too much in 
earnest, and in awe of great zsthetic and moral 
achievements, to unbend. Can it be that the 
assumption of a comedian’s name was the one 
large joke he allowed himself: as thongh I, 
for example, were to publish a very flippant 
defence of individualism under the pseudonym 
of Karl Marx ? I cannot conjecture. 

There used to be quoted, almost ad 
nauseam, a definition of criticism by some 
Frenchman (as it might be, Anatole France or 
Jules Lemaitre) as ‘‘the adventures of a soul 
among masterpieces.’’ Like most such defi- 
nitions, it only covers part of the ground ; 
it neglects, for instance, that judicial element 
which first of all decides what is a masterpiece, 
what is mediocre and what is rubbish, what 
is permanent and what is ephemeral, what is 
original and what is derivative. But it 
certainly applies to criticism of Mr. Morgan’s 
sort. His particular ‘‘ soul’’ makes a con- 
sistently moral, as well as zsthetic, approach : 
and from whichever end he starts, whether it be 
a book, a place, or a mundane experience, he is 


THE 
always looking for the same sort of things and 


on nis finding the same sort of illustrations. And 


T.a.8. the ‘ masterpieces’’ are always in his mind, 
as they were always in Matthew Arnold’s. I 


of the Interior and now Military Governor of Paris, recently visited an R.A.F. ? . : s 
exhibition in Brussels. Nearly 500,000 Belgians have been to the exhibition had a friend in youth who used to saunter 
since it opened just over a month ago, and General Koenig’s visit coincided about the country with Homer in one pocket, 


with the celebrations of the French residents of the city in honour of the an Aischylus and Sophocles in another: had 


French Resistance Movement. 


very far), to the position of public thinker and 
(diffident) oracle since he wrote that extremely 
personal book ‘‘ The Fountain,’’ which grew out of 
his experiences as an interné in Holland during the 
last war. He may, very conceivably, have remembered 
the meditations, disclosures of soul, and confident 
ethical manifestoes which, during the last war, were 
weekly printed in the same columns by the late 
Arthur Clutton-Brock, whose works will certainly be 
rediscovered when European civilisation again settles 
down. Gravity never presented any difficulties to 
him, though he is too lonely a speculator to develop 
Clutton-Brock’s talent for hearty preaching after his 
moralisings. But what he has written has always 
repaid close reading, even although his essays have 
sometimes seemed rather too sustained and _ too 
closely-knit for their less massive surroundings. But 
what is long in a newspaper is short in a book; and 
a continuity and coherence of thought which may 
be overlooked in a series of periodical fragments may 
come to light when they are assembled. I think it is 
no small tribute to Mr. Morgan’s sincerity, intellectual 
industry, scholarship, and gift of language to say that 
his essays are far more impressive and interesting in 
bulk than they were, taken separately. 

There are twenty-three of them here, out of more 
than a hundred which have been published. It is 
likely, therefore, that most of Mr. Morgan's habitual 
readers will be disappointed at the absence of some 
essays which they have liked best: I myself, for 
instance, was sorry not to meet again the best estimate 
I have ever read of that great critic and excellent 
poet, Mme. Duclaux (Mary F. Robinson), who died, 
old, in Paris before Paris was delivered. But it 
is better, when periodical writings are thus reprinted, 
that good things should be excluded (they can always 





** Reflections in a Mirror." By Charles Morgan, (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d.) 


he had enough pockets, Malory and Shake- 
speare would have 
joined them. When 
one attempted to get 
him to read (say) 
Thomas Hardy, he 
used to say, ‘‘ I don’t 
like these moderns.” 
Mr. Morgan is not so 
restricted as that: 
one of the _ finest 
things in this book 
isan essay on Hardy 
himself. But he does 
strike one as being 
very little interested 
in those works, lyri- 
cally beautiful or 
merely witty, which 
have no_ obvious 
bearing on the major 
issues of our eternal 
destiny or the trend 
of civilisation. 

One can only 
define a man by his 
limitations: I think 
I have indicated Mr. 
Morgan's, as I see 
them. But within 
them he ‘does work 


both of meditation 
and of expression, 
And it is always peculiarly his own. Who but he, for 
example, with his passion for abstraction, could 
write a long and beautiful essay on Westminster 
Abbey and its tombs without mentioning the 
name of a_ single person who is buried there, 
except Browning, who only comes in because of what 


Henry James was 
moved to write 
by his funeral ? 
But who but he 
(though Pater, if 
rather more 
ardent, might 
have approached 
it) could have 
writtenabout 
the Abbey such MR. CHARLES MORGAN, AUTHOR 0F 
a passage as this: ““ REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR,” THE 
‘*But Henry 800K REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
James, though ‘ised te, Nery. ass Cadgt in 1007; 
he was, perhaps, served in the Atlantic and China from 
a little 00 jiist I9l& and served throughout the 
anxious not” war. In December i921 he joined the 
to risk a charge editorial staff of ‘The Times,” and was 
‘ : principal Dramatic Critic of that paper 
of having been ie 1926-39. | His publications “include 
over-impressed by Fes" Yoes tad“ Os ts Bata 
which he had attended ‘on Tuesday last,’ had 
the truth of Browning in him and, in_ express- 
ing it, expressed much more. Browning’s voice, 
he said, ‘sounds loudest and also clearest for the 
things that, as a race, we like best—the fascination 
of faith, the acceptance of life, the respect for 
its mysteries, the endurance of its charges, the 
vitality of the will, the validity of character, the 
beauty of action, the seriousness, above all, of the 
great human passion.’ How near does New England 
come to us in that- passage! How the history of 
our race rises up as the history of our adherence to, 
or our swerving from, that set of values! What a fiery 
questioning they confront us with to-day, for now it 
is not one or two or three that are challenged, as 
they have been in gentler periods of our history, 
but all—the whole foundation of the good in us, the 
whole justification of our spirit, our whole chance of 
being pardoned, in history’s final reckoning, for 
having so often left our toys about! And if we would 
learn of those things anew, and match ourselves as we 
now are with what we believe to be the ideal of our 
race, we may find in the Abbey that ideal embodied 
and eloquent. In writing of ‘ the things we like best’ 
—that is to say, of the values that we intuitively 
rank above all others—Henry James was describing 
almost, it would seem, without knowing what 
he did, the character of the Abbey itself. At the 
head of his brilliant list stands the fascination of 
faith and, near the end of it, the beauty of 
action. They are the tower and the foundation of 
Westminster, and between them lies the whole 
teaching of her stones.” 





GERMAN EXPLOSIVE SPEED-BOATS BEING PREPARED FOR ACTION BY THEIR ONE-MAN CREWS. 
AN ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH FROM A NEUTRAL SOURCE. 
? " According to the German caption on this photograph, this concentration of explosive speed-boats is bei ‘ot 
memorable in point ready for an assault on Allied shipping—presumably in the west. In our issue of s 
a picture of two of these weapons captured by the Allies at Flushing, but in that photograph the protective 
bumper-like construction, with strong springs, fixed round the le. 


December 9, we pub 
» was not so noticeab 


‘Sermons in stones,’’ in fact. Mr. Morgan does 
not have to force himself to find them anywhere. 
And he is so just, sensitive, and fastidious that we 
must be glad of it. After the bewilderments of the 
last thirty years we can do with this resumption of 
the Victorian Voice. 
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BUDAPEST: LANDMARKS OF ‘THE “DOOMED CITY” RUINED IN BATTLE. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF BUDAPEST, SHOWING MARGARET ISLAND, IN THE DANUBE— { THE MONUMENT TO BISHOP GERHARD OVERLOOKING BUDAPEST FROM A HILL, WITH 
A FAMOUS PLEASURE PARK-—-AND TWO OF THE BRIDGES SPANNING THE RIVER. } THE DOME OF THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE TO THE RIGHT, AND TWO OF THE BRIDGES. 
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THE PALACE OF JUSTICE IN BUDAPEST, WHICH STANDS OPPOSITE PARLIAMENT HOUSE ¢ 
TO THE EAST. MANY BUILDINGS IN THIS AREA HAVE BEEN REPORTED GUTTED. >} + A NIGHT VIEW OF THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE, IN WHOSE 


dl OBSERVERS HAVE REPORTED MANY BUILDINGS BLOWN UP OR FIRED BY THE GERMANS. 
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ELIZABETH BRIDGE, ONE OF SLX BRIDGES CONNECTING BUDA WITH PEST ACROSS THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT BUDAPEST. ONE OF THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, IT WAS ¢ 
DANUBE, REPORTS SPEAK OF FAMOUS BRIDGES DESTROYED BY GERMAN SAPPERS. \ / CONSTRUCTED BY THE ENGLISH ENGINEERS TIERNAY AND ADAM CLARK, IN 1540-49. 5 
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The Russian High Command announced on Boxing Day that Soviet troops of the Third | were shot in cold blood by the enemy—a murder which resulted in even more bitter aitacks 
by the Russian troops. These picked street-fighters and their officers are reported to be 


Ukrainian Front, developing their offensive to outflank Budapest from the west, had 

completed the encirclement of the Hungarian capital and had captured several of the seasoned troops who took part in the epic house-to-house fighting in Stalingrad, and latest 
city’s western suburbs. Subsequent reports spoke of fierce house-to-house fighting in the official statements on December 31 reported that they had fought their way into more 
capital ; of flames and smoke rising from buildings being destroyed by the trapped German than 300 blocks of houses in the western part of the city, with almost equivalent gains in 
garrison ; and described Budapest as “a doomed city." Two Red Army officers carrying | the eastern half of the capital. One dispatch from Budapest spoke of the famous bridges 
an ultimatum to the commander of the German garrison, under a white flag, on December 30, over the Danube having been destroyed by German sappers. 
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AST week I failed to deal with the attack 
launched by Marshal von Rundstedt in 
Luxembourg and Belgium, but not, I hasten 
to say, because I wanted to see how the cat 
jumped before committing myself. The sole 
reason was the incidence of the Christmas 
holidays and a press day divided from 
publication day by a considerably longer 
interval than usual. It now chances that 
I come to the subject at a time when a definite 
stage has been reached, when a clear-cut phase has ended. 
f it be still difficult to form a just appreciation of what 
the future will bring forth, it is comparatively easy to see 
the past in perspective. To begin with, it is incorrect to 
suppose that the Allies were unaware of the 
existence of a German strategic reserve. 
They knew it existed, and before the final 
concentration they knew where most, if not 


SCALE OF MILES 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
GERMANY’S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE IN THE WEST. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


unusually strong air support could be provided. He had 
achieved a substantial artillery concentration. From 
a technical point of view the mounting of the counter-stroke 
was highly efficient. Rundstedt was making the most of 





all, of it was placed. Théy were not surprised in 
this respect. But they were probably surprised 


er Front Line b before) eeeee 
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by the enemy’s quick concentration and 
choice of a sector in which to use this reserve 
for offensive purposes, and they were obviously 
surprised by the weight of the blow which it 
then delivered. That is what a commander 
commonly seeks in war; the creation and 
concealment for any length of time of a 
powerful secret striking force is rarely within 
the bounds of possibility. It must be admitted 
that Rundstedt achieved a strategic surprise. 

. It appears from accounts which have reached 
us of German tanks sweeping down upon 
American infantrymen without warning, that 
he achieved also a tactical surprise, and 
that is more difficult to attain. 

One can imagine the German Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief studying the battlefield 
from the Swiss frontier to Geilenkirchen and 
noting that the attacks to which he was 
being subjected were being carried out by 
Allied forces strung out in a wide cordon. He 
did not see any concentration heavy enough 
to perturb him or arouse the fear that if he 
struck in one sector an Allied blow would 
crash through his defences in another. 
Moreover, nowhere except east of Aachen 
were his main defences pierced. This is an 
important point. I have suggested in the 
past, at the risk of being dubbed a pessimist, 
that the Allies would not seriously embarrass 
the enemy unless they either broke the 
Siegfried Line or crossed the Rhine. 
Possession of these strong defences enabled 
Rundstedt to feel reasonably secure about 
the rest of his front while he effected his 
own concentration and struck his blow. 
He chose a quiet and lightly held sector 
between two active fronts. He delivered one 
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blow only, with a great deal of weight Eis 4 A Z 
behind it. If his resources had been bigger & P ad ee a 
he might have struck in two sectors at once. enn sneer cccerne 


But I think it improbable that he would in 
any case have fallen into what appears to 
have been the mistake on our side, of so 
dispersing strength that it was inadequate 
to deal a crushing blow anywhere. 

The next point. to be considered is the 
enemy’s intentions. First of all, he desired 
to make impossible for the time being a 
renewal of the Allied offensive on a greater 
scale. On their northern wing the Allied 
armies had been partially bogged. It must 
have appeared to the German Command 
that the first return to hard, clear weather would be marked 
by heavier strokes. It did not particularly desire such 
weather on its own account in the first stage of its pro- 
jected offensive in view of Allied air superiority, though 
it would have welcomed harder ground provided it were 
not accompanied by sunshine. But the blocking of an 
Allied offensive was only a secondary object. Positive 
success was also sought. Here we may discount the stories 
of Christmas dinners to be held in Brussels and the re- 
capture of Paris soon afterwards. I do not contend that 
the troops were not told to look forward to them, or that 
if the Allied front had collapsed Rundstedt would not have 
striven to reach those cities. For that matter, if he had 
seen the opportunity of driving the Allies out of North- 
West Europe he would, of course, have taken it. To begin 
with, however, he was seeking a victory which he considered 
there was a reasonably good prospect of attaining quickly. 
And his first major objective was undoubtedly Liége, 
its communications, and. the supplies which he divined 
had been accumulated along them, 

That much would have been a fine success which 
would have put the plans of General Eisenhower com- 
pletely out of gear. How the enemy proposed to develop 
it | do not pretend to know. It may be that this next 
stage of his plan was fluid and that he intended to proceed 
by “ soft-spot tactics "’ before laying down a new strategic 
plan. Brussels would always be an obvious objective, 
not merely because it is the capital of Belgium, but also 
because ts loss to the Allies would deprive them of half 
the value of Antwerp and imperil their holding in Holland. 
But the primary tasks which the German troops were set 
were to break up Allied offensive projects, to capture 
Liége, and probably to secure the line of the Meuse in the 
bend from Liége, through Namur, to Givet. For the 
task Rundstedt had at his disposal two small Panzer 
armies, made up of pretty good troops, many of- them 
Panzer or Panzer Grenadier divisions which ‘had been 
rested, reinforced, and rearmed after the campaign in 
France. He had his “trench” army, the Seventh, not 
required to do much in the way of the offensive, but needed 
as a flank guard on his left. He had carefully saved the 
Luftwafie, also reinforced with new material, so that 


OFFENSIVE 


THE GERMAN BULGE IN SOUTHERN BELGIUM: 


flank of the German salient in the Ardennes. 


HELD IN THE NORTH AND WEST. 


At the turn of the year it was believed in the highest military circles that Rundstedt’s great offensive, 
which started on December 16, had failed. ini 
through, despite the employment of more than twenty divisions, and despite the help of the weather 
in all the opening stages, the enemy failed to reach the Meuse. 
committed much damage, but he appeared to have got himself into an impossible position. 
opening of the New Year he was in the position that he must either press on forward, with remote 
chances of success, or attempt to withdraw his armour behind its screen. 
New Year’s Eve, General Patton’s Third Army launched a new full-scale offensive against the southern 
The line of advance was about 12 miles south of 


Despite initial surprise, followe 


Rochefort. (Map copyright by “ The Observer.’’) 


A MAP SHOWING GENERAL PATTON’S 
THRUST NORTHWARD ON DECEMBER 31, WHILE THE ENEMY WAS FIRMLY 


He gained much territory and 


Just before midnight of 


















































THE FATE OF BUDAPEST: A MAP OF THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
IN HUNGARY, WITH THE CAPITAL COMPLETELY ENCIRCLED. 
Red Army emissaries under the protection of a white flag to propose 
terms of capitulation to the beleaguered German garrison not only 
had them rejected, but were murdered. ‘he result was that the 
final battle for Budapest was expected to be the bitterest the East 
Front has seen. The Red Army received the terse order, ‘“‘ Annihilate 
the enemy,"’ and unhappily it was expected thatin rooting out the 
German garrison the beautiful city on the Danube, and its existing 
civilian population, would suffer gravely. 
(Map copyright by “ The Times.”’) 


what he had got, and as a common-sense principle of war 
that must stand high. 

The Germans went through very quickly, and they 
went deep. But at an early stage, before tHe spell of 
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misty weather which favoured them had come 
to an end affairs began to go wrong for them. 
The Allies, if they had made mistakes in 
the past, did their best now to atone for 
them. They covered up the approaches to 
Liége with great speed. They cleared the 
enemy out of Montjoie, or Monschau, thus 
narrowing his salient. They seized the 
tactical points all along this northern 
flank. Bodies of American troops who had 
been enveloped fought on, thus creating trouble for the 
enemy’s communications. The great and vital achievement 
in this respect was the gallant resistance of the rorst 
Airborne Division, well known and highly respected 
by British troops for its past achievements 
in their company. It held on to the road 
centre of Bastogne, a point of great im- 
pertance. This buttress of Bastogne, com- 
bined with the northern buttresses of Malmedy 
and Stavelot, confined the enemy to a corridor 
served by only two main roads running in 
the required direction, and in which the 
secondary roads wind in a most confusing 
manner through the valleys. And then the 
Allies benefited by a turn of fortune’s wheel 
which powerfully aided the effect of their 
own exertions and courage. Round Christmas 
there was a spell of perfect weather, bright 
sun in clear skies, and in many places a 
powdering of snow to show up German 
troops, tanks, and transport yet more clearly. 

Within this period devastating attacks 
were carried out against these objectives as 
well as communications in rear, especially 
railway trains and bridges. About the same 
time forces of General Patton’s Third Army, 
brought round from the Saar front, began 
to retake place after place from the German 
Seventh Army covering the enemy’s southern 
flank. Presently it succeeded in relieving 
Bastogne. The Germans made a dash for 
the Meuse at Dinant quite in the old style 
of 1940, but this time they received a rude 
shock. : One of their armoured divisions was 
cut off and to a large extent destroyed. 
Then the propaganda machine announced, 
with an effrontery which one could scarcely 
help admiring, that the stage of consoli- 
dation of the captured ground had arrived ; 
as if such a result had been from the first 
foreseen. Rundstedt sat back to think things 
over and reorganise his troops, while the 
Allies battered his flanks, particularly the 
southern, and compelled a retreat of several 
miles. They had met with an unpleasant 
set-back, but the enemy, on his side, had 
clearly failed to achieve what he had set out to 
do, even the minimum of his purposes. The 
first round, in which the Allies were being 
driven round the ring but now beginning to fight 
back, was over. It was Rundstedt’s on points. 

At this point there were various possible 
alternative forms which the second round 
might take. Eisenhower might smash the 
salient and virtually destroy the forces in 


d by a rapid break- it; Rundstedt might evacuate it more or 


less voluntarily ; he might continue to hold 
the greater part of it, drawing in his horns 
somewhat; he might renew the attack from 
it, and in this case he might strike out 
north, west, or south; and finally, he 
might launch a new offensive outside 
it, most probably north of it. Without 
possessing accurate information about the extent of the 
German losses one finds it hard to prophesy what will 
be the future course of the battle, but I am inclined to 
believe that Rundstedt will try again. As, however, he 
has no good prospects left within the salient and may 
be supposed to have attracted a very large Allied force 
to its perimeter, he might shift some of his armour quickly 
out and try a thrust towards Liége from the east or north- 
east. But he may not have much time to spare. It is 
possible that some of his Panzer divisions are earmarked 
for the Eastern front at no very distant date, since a 
renewal of the Russian offensive in Poland appears due, 
and the Germans will have all their work cut out to hold 
it when it is launched. The last thing, perhaps, to be 
expected is a voluntary withdrawal, which is contrary to 
German military tradition and would have an adverse moral 
effect upon the Army and the nation alike. As I write, there 
are no firm indications as to what is likely to happen. 

As I said before, the offensive, from the technical point 
of view, was well conceived, and executed in the best pro- 
fessional manner, by the best German soldier, with a highly 
competent staff. If it had been carried out with troops 
of the standard of those of 1940, it would have been 
terribly dangerous. It remains to be seen whether it has 
been well advised strategically. If it should suffer a heavy 
reverse it will have played into the hands of the Allies 
by damaging irretrievably the only striking force which 
Germany still possesses in the West, and probably the Best 
which she possesses in any theatre of the war. -There 
is a possibility that this will happen, but it will not come 
of itself. Whether or not they attack again, the Germans 
will undoubtedly defend themselves skilfully and stub- 
bornly, and if the worst comes to the worst for them, 
will use every endeavour to get a fair proportion of their 
best troops back to the Siegfried Line under cover of the 
poor cannon fodder, just as they got the S.S. divisions for 
the most part out of the Falaise pocket. There will be 
very stiff fighting either way. I am not pessimistic about 
the result, but I am deeply sensible of the great effort 
and sacrifice, perhaps also the good fortune, which will 
be required if the set-back to our cause is to be fully 
remedied. And that is what we want to see. 
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and Vice-Lieutenant of the 
County of Southampton since 


Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Leicester. A member of the 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES 
IN THE NEWS TO-DAY: 
NEW YEAR HONOURS. 














Middlesbrough East from 1924- 
31, and for Jarrow since 1935 ; 
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Se Pe eae aeany ng ae Fe pea a MISS ELLEN WILKINSON. MISS F. HORSBRUGH. 
Trea a aron in e ew . - . . 
“Year Honours; Lord Portal, Year Honours, for public ser- ure 4 Dery, Comets te ee 
Minister of Works, 1942-44, vices; Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Ellen: Wilkincon, MLE. for Florence Horsbrugh, M.P. for 


Dundee since 1931; Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of 
M.B.E. 


1942. Managing Director of Leicestershire County Council Parliamentar ini 
i y Secretary, Minis- Health, since 1939. 
Portals, Ltd. — on April 9, since 1906 ; Chairman, 1923-24. try of Home Security, since for work in canteens and 
b He is sixty-six. ‘ 1940. i national kitchens, 1916-18. 
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THE EARL OF SELBORNE 
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PROF. A. WHITEHEAD. 
The Order of Merit has been 
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i PROF. L. P. ABERCROMBIE. 
Created a Knight Bachelor in 
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ADM. SIR A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Created a Knight of the Thistle 


Made a Companion of Honour 
in the New Year Honours; the conferred on Prof. Whitehead the New Year Honours; Prof. in the New Year Honours; 
Earl of Selborne, Minister of in the New Year Honours. He Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, Admiral of the Fleet, First Sea 
Economic Warfare since 1942. was Professor Emeritus, Har- CREATED AN EARL IN THE NEW YEAR HONOURS— Professor of Town Planning, Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Assistant Postmaster-General, vard University, Professor of EARL LLOYD GEORGE OF DWYFOR London University, since 1935. Staff since 1943 ; Naval C.-in-C. 
1924-29; Director of Cement, Philosophy, 1924-37; first re- : ee ; Responsible for the recently Expeditionary Force, N. Africa, 
Ministry of Works and Build- cipient James Scott Prize, Royal Prime Minister from 1916-22, the newly created Earl has published plans for Greater 1942: C.-in-C. Allied Naval 
. Soc., Edinburgh, 1922. represented Caernarvon Boroughs without a break since 1890, London and other plans. Forces, Mediterranean, 1943. 


ings, 1940-42. 





but just recently he announced his intention to 
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resign from Parliament. The bestowal of the Earldom 
is in recognition for his fifty-four years of service to the 
nation. From 1915-16 he was Minister of Munitions; 
in 1916, Secretary of State for War, in which year 
he became Premier. 
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f BRITAIN’S LATEST FIELD-MARSHAL— GENERAL sir *% 





HENRY MAITLAND WILSON, FORMERLY SUPREME 
te eee ee — ee oe ee ee ee en , 
f ‘you . ALLIED C.-IN-C., MEDITERRANEAN. pd = - 
FOUR BRITISH ARMY COMMANDERS INVESTED WITH THE er i Maitland-Wil th Field-Marshal, MAJOR-GENERAL A. V. VASILIEV PRESENTING THE BELT OF 
3s r m an SO} ew , 
AT AN INVESTITURE IN ASSAM. ny ae 24 HONOUR AT SANDHURST'S PASSING-OUT PARADE. 


* ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD 


Near Imphal, Assam, on December 15, Field-Marshal Lord Wavell invested 
four British Generals with the Order of Knighthood. The four Commanders 


recently ey, Senior British Military eaeeon a Bh 
on the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee in Washington, 
where he went from his post as Supreme Allied C.-in-C., 


For the first time in the history of the College, a Russian officer was invited 
to attend the passing-out parade at Sandhurst. Major-General Vasiliev, 





—(l, to r.) Lt.-Gen. a W. Slim, .C.-in-C. Fourteenth Army; Lt.-Gen., Sir Mediterranean Theatre. Hevis sixty-three, and a tank head of the Soviet Military Mission to Britain, took the salute at the marc 
’ . rch- 
A. Christison, C.-in-C. 15th Indian Corps; Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Scones, C.-in-C, expert, and was the first British officer to command a past and presented the Belt of Honour to Officer Cadet C. Jeffrey. General | 
4th Corps; and Lt.-Gen. Sir M. G. Stopford, C.-in-C. 33rd Indian Corps. i completely mechanised brigade. j Vasiliev was much impressed by what he saw. j 
heater ee aateteeeteteianeetenn en eeennenmennmet ra Vr a Oe eee en ea =4 
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’ MR. C. DANA GIBSON. 
The great Amefican artist and car- 


mee, TV a) I Nn rrr 
' { MR. ALFRED DRURY, R.A. SIR IAN MALCOLM. 


MR. nL c. EMMERSON. 
The new Director-General of Man- 


COLONEL J. R. J, MACNAMARA. 


M.P. for Chelmsford, The sculptor and painter, Mr. Alfred 


The litician and author, Sir lan | 
died on December 24 at ena : . ~ | 


Conservative 


toonist, Mr. Dana Gibson, died on Power, in succession to Sir Godfrey Colonel Macnamara was killed in action Drury, R.A., Malcolm of Poltallock, Argyllshire | 
| December 23, at the age of seventy- Ince, is Mr. Emmerson, principal in Italy on December 22 while attached the age of eighty-eight. He was most formerly a Conservative M.P. and from | 
| seven. His work was at one time so Private Secretary to the Ministers of to the General Staff in the Central in demand for sculpture in relation to 1919 to 1939 Government representa- 
well known that his name was a house- Labour from 1933-35. Mr. Emmer- Mediterranean. He helped to organise architecture, but he made a good tive on the Suez Canal Board, died on 
hold word. Gibson girls were seen on son's first important task will be the the R.A.F. Regiment and later went to many portraits, memorial statues and December 28. During the 1914-18 war 
the stage and Gibson drawings were to new call-up from civilian life owing | Combined rations. It was he who heads, and a few imaginative works he rendered valuable services to the 


be found everywhere. to the new requirements. captured General Kreipe in Crete. as “ Griselda” in the Tate Gallery. Red Cross. 
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THE GALLANT DEFENCE OF BASTOGNE 
AROUND THE TOWN AS 
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SOME OF THE PARACHUTES, TWO WITH BOXES OF AMMUNITION STILL ATTACHED, WHICH 
WERE USED TO SUPPLY THE BESIEGED GARRISON OF BASTOGNE,. 


a rer ee 


AFTER THE RELIEF OF THE- ENCIRCLED GARRISON OF BASTOGNE: AN AMERICAN 
PATROL PASSING A ROW OF WRECKED HOUSES IN THE TOWN. 
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U.S. INFANTRYMEN REGROUPED INTO 


VEHICLES BELONGING 
SECURITY PLATOONS FOR THE DEFENCE OF } 
BASTOGNE ; SOME OF THE MEN LOST THEIR WEAPONS DURING THE SUDDEN GERMAN ADVANCE, \ 


TO THE 4TH ARMOURED DIVISION OF 
FROM THE SOUTH TO THE RELIEF OF 
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AFTER THE RELIEF OF BADLY DAMAGED BASTOGNE: A BULLDOZER CLEARING ONE 
OF THE STREETS. ENEMY BOMBS AND ARTILLERY FIRE CAUSED WIDESPREAD WRECKAGE. 


) 


GERMANS LEAVING BASTOGNE—AS PRISONERS: A LINE OF NAZIS, PART OF RUNDSTEDT’S 
FORCE WHICH HAD ENCIRCLED BASTOGNE, LEAVING FOR A P.-O.-W. CAMP. 
the enemy. Contact was made, and 
from. the south and by 
Army. 


It was the American 10!st Airborne Division, supported by elements of the 
10th Armoured Division, which so gallantly defended Bastogne during a seven-day 
siege. Under their commander, Brig.-General A. C. McAuliffe, the garrison made 
an epic stand, repulsing all attacks and inflicting losses in tanks and men on 


the siege finally lifted, on December 27, 
the 4th Armoured Division of General Patton's Third 
The Bastogne forces had been supplied by air during the encirclement 
and, as has already been suggested, the defence of an important communications 
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BY THE AMERICANS: SCENES IN AND 
THE SIEGE IS RAISED. 





SERENE oe ~~~ 


AMERICAN TANK-DESTROYERS, COVERING THE BASTOGNE AREA, WAITING FOR THE WORD 
TO START THE BREAK-THROUGH TO THE RELIEF OF THE BESIEGED GARRISON. 
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INHABITANTS OF BASTOGNE IN THE DEBRIS-LITTERED STREETS OF THEIR TOWN AFTER 
GENERAL PATTON’S MEN HAD BROKEN THE GERMAN ENCIRCLEMENT, 
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GENERAL PATTON’S THIRD ARMY, WHICH BROKE THROUGH 
BASTOGNE, PARKED IN THE TOWN’S SQUARE. 


DROPPING SUPPLIES BY PARACHUTE To THE BASTOGNE DEFENDERS : DOZENS 
OF PARACHUTES, CARRYING AMMUNITION AND FOOD, MAY BE SEEN 


IN THE AIR. 


* 
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THE RELIEF OF BASTOGNE: EXAMINING A JEEP AND LIGHT TANK KNOCKED c »} AS GENERAL PATTON'S 
YouT BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR COUNTER-ATTACK AT CHAUMONT. j 


e~~~--—-— 
ON THE WAY TO 
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MEN BROKE INTO BASTOGNE: TROOPS HOUSE 
TO HOUSE AS THEY SEARCH STILL-BURNING BUILDINGS FOR HIDDEN GERMANS. 


MOVING FROM 
centre like 


Divisional Commander, Major-General M. B. Taylor, who was in Washington at 


and to help hold Bastogne, 
the time of the attack, flew back to France and was in a jeep with his leading surprised the Germans. On 
patrols when contact was made with the garrison 


U.S. Third Army, under General Patton, drove in to relieve the First Army 


was little short of miraculous, and undoubtedly 
the Nazis’ own admission, Patton's 


lightning drive 
The speed with which the slowed down and eventually checked the advances by Rundstedt’s southern columns 
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THE ENEMY BREAK-THROUGH-IN BELGIUM AND U.S. RECOVERY : 


WHEN RUNDSTEDT STARTED HIS SUDDEN OFFENSIVE ON DECEMBER 16, WITH FOUR . ~ wes en a 
MAIN DRIVES, .S. FIELD ARTILLERY DUG IN THEIR GUNS TO AWAIT ATTACK. —_* Sm a om 
THE TOLL OF WAR: A KNOCKED-OUT AMERICAN TANK, A DEAD COW, AND, 


IN THE BACKGROUND, A RUINED BUILDING AT MANHAY, TOWARDS VERVIERS. 


GREAT TANK BATTLES TOOK PLACE AROUND STAVELOT, S.W. OF MALMEDY, WHERE THE ENEMY 


FIRST ARMY 
ONE OF MANY GERMAN “ TIGERS "’ KNOCKED OUT. 


THE SEA. HERE THE U.S. 
LOST OVER SEVENTY-FIVE ARMOURED VEHICLES : 


SMALL TOWN, 10560 FT. ABOVE 
UMNS, AND SAVED THE TOWN. 


MALMEDY, 
ON-COMING GERMAN C 


STEMMED THE 


IN THE STAVELOT REGION 


THE MARKET SQUARE OF LA GLEIZE, NEAR STAVELOT. IT WAS 
OFFENSIVE, 


CHILDREN IN COLD BLOOD: A 
THAT THE AMERICANS FIRST BEGAN TO STEM THE ENEMY 


TROOPS SHOT WOMEN AND 
OTHER DEAD LIE BEYOND. 


AT STAVELOT GERMAN 8.8. 
OF ABOUT SIX; 


U.S. OFFICER LOOKING AT A DEAD BOY 
J , 

The situation on the U.S. First Army front became fluid soon ‘after Rundstedt 

had started his sudden offensive on December 16, but within ten days the Allied 

command's new dispositions had been made, and the German drive slowed down. 

From then on, the initiative slipped from Rundstedt's grasp into the hands of the many of them Tiger tanks. 


Allies, whose air forces in clearer weather were able to make a decisive contribution 
to the halting of the enemy offensive. In ground fighting, tanks clashed almost 
head-on at Stavelot, where the enemy lost over seventy-five armoured vehicles, 
The pictures show the beginning of recovery after 
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RY:| FIGHTING SCENES AT STAVELOT, MALMEDY AND MANHAY. 


& 


a OS aE Se 


MANHAY, A SMALL TOWN IN THE OURTHE VALLEY, WAS THE SCENE OF FEROCIOUS 
ACTION, WITH HOUSES AND VEHICLES WRECKED. IT CHANGED HANDS SEVERAL TIMES. 


A GERMAN FOCKE-WULF I90 HAS .JUST BEEN SHOT DOWN BY AN AMERICAN GUN 
MEN IN THE VICINITY ARE HASTENING TO SEE ITS END. 


a 


> 
*~ i=. 
A hae 
- ® 4 
‘ | 
, 2 ? » 


—_ em 4 i: el 
> IN STAVELOT, 20 MILES FROM LIEGE, WHICH THE U.S. RECAPTURED DESPITE EVERY NAZI OPEN ACTION IN THE FIELDS NEAR MALMEDY: HERE U.S. INFANTRY ARE SEEN FANNING 
geen EFFORT TO HOLD THE TOWN: AN AMERICAN TANK THAT KNOCKED OUT FOUR “ TIGERS.”’ OUT IN AN ADVANCE AGAINST THE ENEMY. 
D OUT. : 


COMPLETELY OUT IN A STREET OF STAVELOT. TANK U.S. IN RETREAT: AN ARMOURED INFANTRY BATTALION CLEARING AWAY BURNED-OUT 


A GERMAN “TIGER” KNOCKED 
TOWN TO CHANGE HANDS SEVERAL TIMES. PETROL CANS THEY HAD DESTROYED TO PREVENT PETROL FALLING INTO ENEMY HANDS. 


CLASH AFTER TANK CLASH CAUSED THE 


the German sudden break-through, and as we go to press Patton’s Third Army 
is carving heavily into Rundstedt's forces on the southern arm of the bulge. As 
usual, the Germans have shown their cold-blooded and murderous tactics. One 
of several instances was when two German tanks poured a hail of machine-gun 


bullets into 130 defenceless American prisoners, after stripping them of all their 
possessions. At Stavelot, as one of our pictures bears grim witness, are the huddled 
bodies of Belgian civilians in the courtyard of a house where, during the hand-to- 
hand fighting, the Germans shot mothers and children in cold blood. 
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IN ATHENS: STREET-FIGHTING IN THE 


A RUNNER RETURNING TO A BRITISH COMPANY H.Q. FROM A FORWARD PLATOON 
IN OMONIA SQUARE, ATHENS, PASSING A SHERMAN TANK SUPPORTING OUR TROOPS. 


SLA Taf 


ines eee - 
: 6 aE 


PRISONERS CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS 
AND AROUND ATHENS. THEY 


SOME OF THE E.L.A.S. 
THE FIGHTING IN 


x: ety 


P 


REPORTING 
BY AN 


GUARD 
TRAINED 


GREEK NATIONAL 
THEY ARE BEING 


YOUNG RECRUITS TO THE 


i ATHENS. CHURCHILL, 


THE PRIME MINISTER'S 


i F a! » | 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, whose mission to Athens is referred to on the first 
page of this issue, returned to London on Friday afternoon, December 29, and 
reported immediately to the War Cabinet. After the Cabinet meeting the King 
of the Hellenes called on Mr. Churchill, and this consultation was followed by 
several important and hopeful developments during the week-end. The first of 


™ 


WITH 


7% 


CROSSING FROM ONE BLOCK OF BUILDINGS 
IN ATHENS. 


CIVILIANS, THEIR HANDS IN THE AIR, 
TO ANOTHER DURING A STREET ACTION BY BRITISH PARATROOPS 


ac nA" "AMS, a" 
AOA NAAT 


A oc 8 She 
SEO EST en eee 





cm be 
es 
$ 


a the ie 


AND A BODYGUARD, PHOTOGRAPHED IN ATHENS DURING 
THE ARCHBISHOP HAS SINCE BEEN APPOINTED REGENT. 


EN | 


ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS 
CHRISTMAS MISSION TO GREECE. 


them was a declaration by the King of the Hellenes, on December 30, appointing 
Archbishop Damaskinos as Regent of Greece—a popular and wise decision, as 
the Archbishop has the trust and respect of the great majority’ of Greeks at 
home and overseas. The declaration also stated the resolve of the King of the 
Hellenes ‘‘ not to return to Greece unless summoned by a free and fair expression 


GREEK CAPITAL: MR 


settee tect ee tet ene 
~ ~~ ~ 





a 


MR. 


A COMPANY OF BRITISH PARATROOPS, 


CHURCHILL’S MISSION: THE 





SUPPORTED BY TWO SHERMAN TANKS, PATROLLING 
SNIPERS IN AN ATHENS STREET. 


FROM STRONG-POINTS TO SEARCH BUILDINGS FOR E.L.A.S. 
oe 


THE BOXING DAY CONFERENCE IN ATHENS, LIT BY HURRICANE LAMPS. SEATED (FROM THE 


MACMILLAN (WITH GLASSES), FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER, ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS, MR. CHURCHILL, AND MR. EDEN. 


the situation included a memo- 
addressed to Mr. Churchill, 
memorandum had been 
this alleged 


of the national will.'’ Other developments in 
randum from the Central Committee of E.A.M. 
announcing that the basic points of General Scobie's 


accepted; General Scobie’s reply, which sought a clarification of 
acceptance of- basic points" and foreshadowed the cessation of hostilities; and 
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BOXING DAY CONFERENCE. 


ENGAGED IN STOPPING A MOVE 


BRITISH PARATROOPERS 
THE REAR OF OUR MEN, 


. 
HAD TRIED TO WORK ROUND TO 


SHERMAN TANK AND 
BY E.L.A.S. TROOPS WHO 


A 


y’ A SABOTAGE PLOT WAS UNMASKED WHEN THIS GERMAN DYNAMITE a | 


WAS DISCOVERED IN A SEWER IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL GRANDE 
BRETAGNE SHORTLY AFTER MR. CHURCHILL’S ARRIVAL IN ATHENS, 


H.M.S. “AJAX,” WHICH 
IN WHICH HE FIRST 


cae 


the resignation of the Greek Government under M. Papandreou on December 31, 
under the Regency of Archbishop 


moves negotiations, 
scale than 
area. 


MR. CHURCHILL LEAVING THE CRUISER 


HE MADE HIS H.Q. DURING HIS VISIT, 
CONFERRED WITH ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS., 


RIGHT) ARE MR. HAROLD AND 


the formation of a new Cabinet 
Damaskinos. Meanwhile, during these peace 
fighting continued in Athens over the week-end, but 
hitherto, with the British forces in virtual control of 


and political 
on a smaller 
its south-eastern 


to permit 
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SIDELIGHTS ON WAR: NEWS PICTURES FROM HOME AND FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Ax 


A DETAILED MODEL OF ONE OF THE CONCRETE CAISSON BREAKWATER UNITS WHICH 

A SCALE MODEL OF THE FAMOUS ‘“‘ MULBERRY” INVASION HARBOUR OFF THE COAST FORMED PART OF THE “‘ MULBERRY” HARBOUR FOR THE INVASION. 

OF NORMANDY, ON VIEW IN A LONDON EXHIBITION. invasion armies in spite of the enemy hold on all port facilities is by now well known, and an 
These two photograpns were taken at the Institution of Civil Engineers in London, where a model of pena a Me of oe oy Pig 3 has already —- in © ag gc ee — 
the farnous “ Mulberry’ Harbour which made possible the Allied invasion of Normandy is on exhibi- ‘tlic he ee at the nage ee th phe oo has I'd . a ~— al "British Shi the 
tion. The exhibition has been divided into sections, with full descriptions, in order to show clearly nog eee oe ae ae —_ p say hh ea dauuiek ce ay &, ee ritish acnieve- 
the immense amount of detailed planning and constructional work involved in the vast scheme. The . - 
part which the ‘“‘ Mulberry” Harbour played in making possible the continued reinforcement of our 


Sees 


iw" 


7] 
cy 
a 
= 


EXPERIMENTAL STEEL-FRAMED HOUSE REBUILT AFTER A NEAR MISS BY A_ V-BOMB, 
ALONGSIDE THE FRAMEWORK OF ITS NEIGHBOUR. ‘ 
This pair of steel-framed houses, built as an experiment for the L.C.C. on the Watling Estate, were nearing , 
completion when they received an almost direct hit by a V-bomb in August. One was rebuilt as originally De ~/ 
planned, and the framework of its neighbour left to show how this type of house stands up to blast. . 

FOUND IN A CAPTURED GERMAN DUMP ON THE WESTERN FRONT, THESE 
ANTI-TANK PROJECTILES, SOMEWHAT SIMILAR IN APPEARANCE TO THE BAZOOKA, 
HAVE COLLAPSIBLE FINS WHICH OPEN WHEN THE PROJECTILE IS FIRED. 


CROWDS WAITING OUTSIDE THE COURT HOUSE IN LUBLIN FOR THE VERDICT AT THE THE NAZI EXECUTIONERS OF MAJDANEK LINED UP ON THE PRISONERS’ 
OF NAZI CRIMINALS ACCUSED OF TORTURE AT THE MAJDANEK CAMP, BENCH IN THE COURT HOUSE IN LUBLIN DURING THEIR TRIAL. 


The story of the infamous Majdanek death camp near Lublin, in which the Germans tortured and | two aspects of their subsequent trial at the Court House in Lublin—the huge crowd awaiting the 
murdered upwards of 1,000,000 helpless civilians, was told in “ The Illustrated London News” of verdict outside the court, and the six prisoners listening to the evidence inside. Charged with murder 
October 14 last, when irrefutable proof was available of what has been described as the most terrible and torture at the camp, the six men were found guilty on all the charges. The evidence had 
example of organised cruelty in the history of civilisation. When the Majdanek Camp was overrun described the various torture chambers, and the huge furnaces in which victims were burned, some of 
by the Russian advance into Poland, some of its Nazi executioners were captured. Our pictures show them being thrown alive into the fires. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY: SCENES FROM THE 
FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMY FRONTS. 


PY SF S50: 


BRITISH SAPPERS REMOVING A GERMAN DEMOLIT CHARGE AT A CROSS-ROADS 
IN THE ADVANCE ON FAENZA. THE ENEMY HAD NO TIME TO EXPLODE IT. 


a 
% 


NEW ZEALAND INFANTRYMEN ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY INTO FAENZA THROUGH ITS BATTERED 
OUTSKIRTS. IT WAS NEW ZEALANDERS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY WHO CAPTURED THE TOWN. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL TRUSCOTT (RIGHT), FIFTH ARMY COMMANDER, WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL 
KIRKMAN, THIRTEENTH CORPS COMMANDER, AT A CONFERENCE OF FIFTH ARMY GENERALS. 


GEN. POOLE, COMMANDER OF THE SIXTH S. AFRICAN DIVN., POINTING OUT ENEMY POSITIONS ON 
THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT TO GEN. MARK CLARK (CENTRE), ALLIED COMMANDER IN ITALY. 


. 


ONE OF A NUMBER OF BRITISH SEARCHLIGHTS ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT IN ITALY, AND HERE, BY CONTRAST, IS A MACHINE CREATING ARTIFICIAL FOG ON THE EIGHTH 
WHICH ARE USED TO CREATE “ ARTIFICIAL MOONLIGHT” FOR NIGHT MOVEMENTS. ARMY FRONT, ENABLING TANKS TO CROSS AN ENEMY-OBSERVED BRIDGE. 


Our pictures from the Italian war zone cover incidents on both Fifth and Eighth Army at the other end of the Allied line across italy, though it was reported on December 31 
fronts. Recently there was a German counter-offensive on the Fifth Army front, with that some progress had been made in reducing the German salient west of the Senio: At the 
some Allied withdrawals, but on December 31 reports indicated that the enemy had relaxed | same time, the Germans were said to have blown up the water tower at Lugo, an important 
his pressure and that American troops had reoccupied Barga and other commanding railway junction three miles west of Bagnacavallo. Meanwhile, Allied medium bombers 
positions. The closing days of the old year saw little change on the Eighth Army front continue to stop traffic on the Brenner line by daily strafing missions. 
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NAGA BYES OF THE BRITISH ARMY DURING 
MARGURRITE MILWARD’S SCULPTURED 


LHOTA NAGA BOY, AGED TWENTY, FROM HUMPSO { 
VILLAGE, IN THE NAGA HILLS. 


SO TT ee oe Sw 


A CHIRU NAGA, AGED ABOUT TWENTY, OF THE A CHONGLI AO NAGA, AGED FORTY-FIVE, OF THE 
KORROJA CLAN. HIS VILLAGE IS KANCHOPKHUL, CHAMIR CLAN. HIS VILLAGE IS ANGMA VILLAGE IN 
IN THE NEAR HILLS OF MANIPUR STATE. -WEST NAGA HILLS. 
< 


EE 


THE REMARKABLE HEAD-DRESS AS WORN BY A YOUNG ANGAMI 
NAGA FROM AN OLD FORTIFIED VILLAGE ABOVE KOHIMA. 


AN ANGAMI NAGA, AGED TWENT . A NAGA OF THE KUKI TRIBE, CLAN DONGEL, 
Two. HE COMES FROM THE AGED THIRTY-TWO. A GOVERNMENT INTERPRETER 
VISWEMA GROUP OF ANGAMIS. ; FROM THE VILLAGE OF PAKLANG, NEAR UKHOUL. 


HE above reproductions, of sculptured 
heads and photographs by Marguerite 
Milward, are of aboriginal and primitive 
peoples found in Assam and on the borders 
of Burma, and their special interest to-day— 
when, with very little publicity, our armies 
are waging a fierce, but successful, struggle 
in that part of the world—lies in the fact 
that all the Naga hill tribes, formed into 
levies and officered by the British, are taking 
part in the fighting against the Japanese. 
It was in great part due to the help these 
tribes gave, by scouting behind the enemy 
lines, that the Allied plans, culminating in 
the capture of Kohima, were brought to a 
successful conclusion. It is in the Naga 
Hills, the range of irregular, low-lying hills 
towards Burma, that the Naga tribes are 
found. They are famous head-hunters, ex- 
cept in our small strip of administered terri- 
tory, and they live in ancient fortified villages 
on distant hill-tops. No two villages are 
alike, and even the languages vary. The 
Angami Nagas of the eastern and the western 
hills have quite different types of faces, and 
tribes can be frequently told by the method 
of hairdressing. The Angamis, for instance, 
let their hair grow in front and tie a small 
knot at the back, with a shaved circle round 
it, whereas the Tangkhuls have a high point 
in front like a cock’s comb. Most of the other 
tribes shave their lower hair and cut the rest 
the same length all round so that it looks 
like a cap. They wear beautiful cornelian 


beads, necklaces made from pieces of conch 
(Continued opposite. KON YAKS, THE MOST DECORATIVE @F ALL 


THEY WEAR NO BEADS. THEIR HEAD- DRESS 


~~ 


ee | i 


ANGAMI NAGA HUT, MAO; NOTE THE HORNS, CARVED IN WOOD, AND THE 
ELABORATE ORNAMENTATION OF THE FRONT. 
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G |THE PIERCE PIGHTING IN BURMESE JUNGLBS.: 
ED HEADS OF NAGA HILL TRIBESMEN. 


otetenetetenen 


HE RETIRED AS HEAD INTERPRETER FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-EIGHT. 


a —— 


NAGA OF THE TSUZHIMI CLAN. g A KONYAK NAGA, AGED THIRTY-FIVE, OF THE 
FROM THE VILLAGE OF THIPFUZUMI, SITUATED, LIKE THE ?# "ANG CLAN. HE WAS BORN IN THE VILLAGE OF 
OTHERS, IN THE NAGA HILLS. H LON KAI, NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE NAGA HILLS. 

+ e 


——— es 


AN ANGAMI NAGA WOMAN WITH HER BABY: SHE COMES FROM A 
AN OLD FORTIFIED VILLAGE ABOVE KOHIMA, 


‘er rrggringgmacy ~~ ~ - —— —_ —— a ss 
A WESTERN ANGAMI NAGA, OF THE THEVOMA CLAN, #7 A TANGKH FROM UKHRUL i 


FROM KHONOMA VILLAGE, IN THE NAGA HILLS. ‘ IN THE EASTERN’ SUB - DIVISION 
AGED FORTY-FOUR. \ OF THE MANIPUR STATE HILLS. 


} 
AER RR Re tele ——— 
7» | 
Cont inued.} i 
shell, and in their ears they stick lumps of |; 
black, white, and red cotton wool. Marguerite | 
Milward describes an Ao Naga who came i 
to call on her in all his war paint: ‘‘ He was 
magnificent,"" she says, “‘in cap covered ; 
with bearskin and a high circle of hornbill /[ 
tail feathers round his head. Immense ivory 
armlets nearly 3 in. deep and round his neck | 
a pair of boar’s tushes and many orna- 
ments. . . . At the back a sort of tail 
sticking out with a small receptacle attached 
to carry ‘ panjis’ (spikes made of bamboo) 
to throw in the enemy's path."" The most 
decorative of all the tribes are the Konyaks ; 
unlike other Nagas, they wear no beads, but 
instead a head-dress made of horns and 
human hair. At the back, a bun of hair is 
tied with a cloth and pinned. Sometimes a 
Konyak will have horns pushed through his 
pierced ears and his face tattooed. The wasp- 
like waists of these men are surrounded by 
three tight bamboo rings, and they wear 
very few clothes. The Marrings, a strange, 
reserved, people in Manipur State, near 
Burma, hang their beads in their hair in- 
stead of round their necks, and for this reason 
make bad coolies, as they are unable to carry 
loads on their heads as is usual among such 
peoples. The huts of all Naga tribes are 
large, with deep, overhanging gables. On the 
point of the front gable is placed a pair of 
hofns carved in wood, and the fronts of many 
of these huts are elaborately ornamented. 
The right to decorate like this depends upon | 
the prowess of the owner in war. 


; 


A CHIRU NAGA HUT: ALL NAGAS BUILD MAGNIFICENT HUTS, AT LEAST %§ FT. LONG, ' 


@F ALL NAGAS. UNLIKE OTHER NAGAS, 
WITH THE FRONT GABLE HIGHER THAN THE BACK. 


PRESS IS MADE OF HORNS AND =a 3 
\ 


a a nd Ran soaliiceaieleaccall See — SS eee 3 
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THE GREATEST SEA AND AIR VICTORY OF THE 
LOSSES—SCENES DURING THE SIX-DAY 
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THE DEATH OF A JAPANESE CRUISER OF THE “‘ NACHI”’ CLASS: sane dciansadietaicaeliniecnrecdltaiaiatideniciaartaieiiadanreaaaaaaae wet ~Z 
THREE TORPEDOES, LAUNCHED BY U.S. CARRIER-BASED AIR- * THE LOSS OF THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘ PRINCETON’’: A HUGE COLUMN OF SMOKE 4% 
CRAFT, STREAKING THROUGH THE WATERS OF MANILLA BAY. RISING FROM THE CARRIER, FOLLOWING HITS BY JAPANESE BOMBERS DURING THE BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINE SEA. ¢ 








A A A A A A — 
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THE JAP CARRIER ‘‘ ZUIKAKI”’ (LEFT) ABANDONED, BURNING AND SINKING, WITH A 
COMBINED BATTLESHIP-CARRIER (RIGHT) MAKING OFF DURING THE AMERICAN AIR ATTACK, © 


--- a ~— ae ete 





| name aces d 16 











s 
4 & 
c HARD-PRESSED BY U.S. BOMBING "PLANES, A JAPANESE COMBINED BATTLESHIP-CARRIER 5 
A 4 IS SEEN STEAMING FULL SPEED AHEAD TO SAFETY. SHE WAS DAMAGED. “4 
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: A VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINE SEA,’ AS U.S. NAVY ESCORT CARRIERS AND DESTROYERS, 
2 
5 








9 CARRIER AS A’ JAPANESE BOMB FALLS VERY NEAR THE SHIP. SEEKING TO CONFUSE JAPANESE AIM, ARE LAYING DOWN A SMOKE-SCREEN. 

$ . : J SUSE eee EE Sane e EES ee See ieniibidinbeeesnciettilieaan 

The great naval victory of the Philippine Sea—the battle took place between than sixty warships sunk or damaged, including two battleships, four carriers, six 
October 22 and October 27—not only made possible the continued supply of men heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, and an undetermined number of destroyers 
and munitions to General MacArthur's successful invasion forces on Leyte, but by definitely lost. These ships were seen to go down. So severely damaged that 
its magnitude can conservatively be said to have greatly reduced future casualties they may have sunk before they reached port, or in any event, removed from action 





in both men and waterborne equipment. The engagement cost the Japanese more for one to six months, were one Japanese battleship, three heavy cruisers, two light 
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THE 








PACIFIC, WAR, CAUSING ENORMOUS JAPANESE | | 
EPICAL BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
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= ee — THE END OF THE UNITED STATES ESCORT CARRIER “or, 20” 
g THE U.S.S. “ PRINCETON” BURNING. FIERCELY, WATCHED BY MEN ON BOARD ANOTHER AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. Y DURING THE BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINE SEA: THE CARRIER 
yf THE LOSSES SUSTAINED BY THE AMERICAN FLEET WERE VERY LIGHT COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE JAPANESE. $ IS SEEN A MASS OF FLAMES AND SMOKE. 
Fe. EE Re OE Ta ED SS ee ES SETS Ee A I a OR SE EE NL ee Re ED 
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f A U.S. NAVY DIVE-BOMBER SCORES A HIT ON A JAPANESE HEAVY CRUISER, 
? DAMAGING HER: THE ATTACKING 'PLANE CAN BE SEEN RIGHT. 


SE See 


BADLY 

















RRIER 
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or a RF ARE Rn 

; i 
A JAPANESE CRUISER, TAKING EVASIVE ACTION IN A VAIN ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE Ss ; . ' 
U.S. BOMBERS. GEYSERS OF WATER FROM BURSTING BOMBS SMOTHER THE VESSEL. 4 i i 
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| RE Bectemaeecreron - 

TWIN HITS ON A JAPANESE BATTLESHIP (CENTRE, RIGHT) OF THE “ YAMATO” CLASS, FROM U.®. DIVE- ‘ A THE U.S. ESCORT CARRIER “ GAMBIER BAY" UNDER ATTACK 

BOMBERS. OTHER VESSELS OF THE JAPANESE BATTLE FORCE CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. S v IN THE CIRCLE CAN BE GLIMPSED A JAPANESE CRUISER. q 
RES fee DS EE se a a BNA: Maher ZS a aS Oe S : f 
cruisers, and seven destroyers. In addition, hits were definitely scored on six Roberts."’ There were also lost a few lesser craft. The United States naval forces 
further battleships, four heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, and ten destroyers. In engaged in this battle, and, at the time, protecting the troops landing on Leyte 
contrast to the Japanese losses, the United States Navy lost, sunk, the light aircraft- Island, were the target for three Japanese naval groups, totalling, exclusive of 
carrier ‘‘ Princeton,’ the two escort carriers ‘St. Lo" and ‘‘ Gambier Bay,”’ the y 


submarines, nine battleships, four aircraft-carriers, thirteen heavy, and seven light, 
two destroyers “ Johnston "’ and “ Hoey,” 


and the destroyer-escort ‘‘ Samuel B. cruisers, and over thirty destroyers. 
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RDIL, the new product of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries laboratories, is a vegetable fibre which, 
suitably handled, mimics wool. It is a cream-coloured, 
crimped, resilient fibre, soft and warm to the touch. Made 
up, it looks like wool, feels like wool in the warmth and 
softness it retains, has the wool’s capacity to absorb 
a certain amount of body moisture without losing its 
protective warmth when worn next the skin; but is 
without wool’s infirmity of 
shrinking. 

Its fibre differs from that of 
sheep’s wool in the fundamental 
particular that the latter is an 
animal fibre; and Ardil a vege- 
table fibre, derived synthetically 
from the peanut or ground-nut. 
Some 8,000,000 tons of peanuts 
are now annually obtained from 
India, from East and West Africa, 
as well as from China, Borneo, 
and America, so the supply of 
Ardil fibre is guaranteed; but 
its future is not that of being a 
substitute for wool, but as a com- 
plement to wool, of which there 
is not, nor is there ever likely to 
be, enough to go round. It is 
to be blended with wool, with 
cotton, with silk, with artificial 
silk, improving, reinforcing, and 
cheapening the joint product to 
a point at which even an African 
native may be able to afford to 
wear it. 

The effort to produce a man- 
made artificial wool is not new. 
Ten years ago, Lanitol, a syn- 
thetic wool made out of the casein 
of milk, was the feature of a textile 
exhibition at Rome, emphasising 
the proclamation over the Exhibi- 
tion’s portals that ‘‘ Mussolini is 
always right” (Mussolini ha 
sempre raggione). Lanitol, when 
made into clothing, would not, 
however, survive a heavy shower ARDIL STAPLE FIBRE, 
that fell on the Duce’s uni- 
form, and so ultimately declined 
into a subordinate position, still occupied in America, of 
reinforcing felt for hats. Such a position is not to be 
despised. Ardil is itself a reinforcing fibre, but when in 
this way employed, or when alone, will not melt. 

In all synthetic fibres, whether made out of organic or 
inorganic materials, it is the character and arrangement 
of the molecules in the fibre which determine its final 
form. The sheep’s wool is an animal protein fibre; Ardil 
is composed of vegetable proteins. Proteins are complex 





FROM GROUND-NUTS TO ARDIL FIBRE, THEN TO YARN AND TO MATERIAL. 
Photographs by Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid. 


molecules built up of simple units of alpha-amino acids ; 
and proteins differ from each other in the number, kind, 
and arrangement of these units. The sheep eats vegetable 
proteins in the form of grasses, seeds, seed-cake, etc., and 
digesting them breaks them up into such units. These 
go into the sheep's own chemical laboratory, where they 
are selected and reassembled to build up or sustain the 
sheep. Only a small part of the protein finds its way 
into the fibres of the sheep's fleece. It is a complicated, 
wasteful, and slow process for producing wool. In the 
laboratories of Imperial Chemical Industries the process 
has been shortened by eliminating the sheep's synthesis 
and substituting for it, by direct derivation, a vegetable 
fibre from the vegetable protein itself. 





By E. S. GREW. 


The composition of the peanut is approximately 
Arachis oil, 48 to 50 per cent.; protein, 28 per cent. ; 
carbohydrate, 11 per cent.; salts, water, etc., 8 per cent. 
The procedure, after shelling the nuts, is to grind them 
and get out the Arachis or Arakin oil and a residue of 
another greyish by-product which can be used as cattle 
food. Thus the ground-nut meal, oil free, is arrived at, 
and the resultant Ardein, which is two-thirds protein, is 


Ground ul Meal Ardein 
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FOR CATTLE FOOD. 


available as a fine meal for the further treatment which 
will resolve it imto the sought-for fibre. The treatment 
and the experiments, of long duration but brought to 
a successful conclusion in the I.C.I. laboratories at Ardeer, 
were recently described by Dr. Traill, to whom the success 
was due and by whom the experiments were carried out. 
Over the address at Nobel House, Dr. Asprey, of Leeds 
University, presided. Dr. Traill’s description of the 
scientific basis of the idea has been briefly indicated. His 
account of the method 
of converting the 
protein meal into fibre 
may be even more 
briefly summarised. 

The first thing 
necessary is to get it 
into a liquid solution. 
The earliest effort 
was with a solution 
of urea, which was 
too expensive ; so Dr. 
Traill then _ substi- 
tuted a simple mild 
alkali solution of 
caustic soda. This 
was precipitated and 
then made into a 
viscous solution suit- 
able for spinning. 
This spinning solution 
is squirted through 
the very fine holes 
of a spinnerette into 
a coagulating bath, 
and fine filaments (or 
threads) are obtained. 
This process is much 
the same as that 
employed in deriving 
the filaments of arti- 
ficial silk from their 
parent chemical solu- 
tions. The filaments of the Ardil spinning solution can be 
gathered together into Ardil staple fibre, a soft, woolly mass, 
or can be cut into any required length according to their 
final purpose, They may go into ropes which would turn into 
powder, and experiment “was necessary to find chemical 
treatment which, without hardening the fibre, would 
prevent this. A- solution of formaldehyde and hydro- 
chloric acid was employed. In their finished condition the 
fibres may become Ardil yarn or bleached Ardil yarn. The 
fibres can be mixed with wool, cotton, or rayon, and yarns 
can be made on the worsted, woollen systems according to 
the type of fibre required. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, having produced the 
fibre in the laboratory, submitted it to Bradford Technical 











FIBRE. 


College, to Nottingham University, and subsequently to 
manufacturers in Glasgow and elsewhere, to test its 
suitability for weaving, knitting, and for standing up to 
dyeing, but first and foremost to test its adaptability for 
admixture with other fibres and in other fabrics. It cannot 
be emphasised too strongly that Ardil is not a substitute 
for wool. Its purpose is to serve for profitable admixture 
with it, in, for example, worsted and woollens; and in 
clothing. It is complementary 
to wool and in the same sense 
complementary to cotton for 
underwear, and complementary 
to articles of rayon. 

A scarf was shown knitted 
wholly of Ardil; but that is 
not its purpose. In the exhibi- 
tion room at Nobel House, 
where its past and future were 
set out, was a lady’s jumper, 
dyed scarlet and knitted of 
Ardil and wool mixed half-and- 
half. The wall behind it was 
hung with clothes and fabrics 
of a diversity that lent to the 
room, as Dr. Traill observed, 
the appearance of a_ second- 
hand clothes shop. He was 
himself wearing an unobtrusive 
brown suit, made of Ardil and 
wool in proportions of 25 per 
cent. wool, 75 per cent. Ardil, 
that had served him for 3} years. 
Other admixtured fabrics had 
been worn longer, for the ex- 
periments with Ardil are more 
than six years old. By the 
side of all-wool khaki was a 
khaki roll of wool and Ardil 
mixture, and the _ difference 
was not perceptible to a casual 
eye. There was a lady’s coat 
made of fifty-fifty Ardil wool 
union, and a lady’s frock made 
of 50 per cent. Ardil, 50 per cent. 


A PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE OF ARDIL FROM GROUND-NUTS (PEANUTS) TO rayon. 
WITH THE ACCOMPANYING BY-PRODUCTS OF GROUND-NUT OIL AND THE RESIDUAL MEAL 


Other characteristics of this 
new fibre, now emerged from 


A LADY’S JUMPER MADE OF +50 PER CENT. ARDIL 
AND 50 PER CENT. WOOL, 


the laboratory, though not available during the war 
for trading, are that it is cheaper than wool, though not 
competitive with it, and may enable lighter woollen fabrics 
to be made. When mixed with cotton or rayon it changes 
the character of the final fabric, adding warmth, resilience, 
and crease resistance. Moths will not attack it, and new 
uses for it will be found when it is developed, not as 
a remarkable scientific achievement, but as an all-British 
commercial product. We should add that while sheep's 
wool absorbs 35 per cent. of moisture, Ardil can absorb 
more, yet does not shrink; that a ton of peanuts affords 
500 lbs. of fibre; and that though admixture of fibre for 
felting hats has been rather lightly spoken of, yet this is 
not beyond the possibilities of its employment. 
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“SEE, THIS IS NEW? 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF 


IT HATH BEEN ALREADY OF OLD TIME.” 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
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CHILDREN’S TOYS, INCLUDING A “PADDLE’’ DOLL, A LEATHER BALL STUFFED WITH STRAW, A BATTLE-AXE, A BASKET OF ‘“‘ TREASURES,’"’ A MECHANICAL IVORY DOLL, 
AND A MECHANICAL HOUND. ALSO A FEEDING-CUP AND COW-SHAPED RATTLE. 2100-700 B.C. LENGTH OF BED, 12 IN. 





BR tet 


THE GAME OF “HOUNDS AND JACKALS,’’ SOMEWHAT SIMILAR TO BACKGAMMON. ABOUT 1800 B.C. LENGTH OF BOARD, 6 IN. KNUCKLE BONES WITH WHICH TO PLAY THE GAME 





te 





ARE ALSO SHOWN. SEVERAL OF THE HOLES ON THIS BOARD SEEM TO HAVE FORFEITS OR ADVANTAGES ATTACHED TO THEM. 


Nora E. Scott, in her article ‘‘ The Home Life of the Ancient Egyptians,’’ published by 
“The Metropolitan Museum of Art" in their ‘‘ Picture Book "’ series, says of games and 
toys: There were many attractive ways in which the busy Egyptian official could pass 
his spare time at home. Sometimes professional magicians, wrestlers, or story-tellers were 
brought in to amuse him. Sometimes he laughed at the uncouth movements of a dwarf 
or a pygmy from the south, the Egyptian equivalent of the medieval jester. More often 
he sat down to a quiet game of Senet with one of his family. This game, a descendant 
of which is still played throughout the Near East, required a combination of luck and 
skill, Each player had a set of men which he moved up and down the squares of the 
board according to the cast of knuckle bones or throw sticks, used much like dice."" The 


game of ‘ Hounds and Jackals,’’ which in some respects evidently resembles our back- 
gammon, is illustrated above. Nora Scott goes on to say that ‘ young people, too, were 
_well supplied with amusements and some of their toys, such as the * paddle’ doll 
and the leather ball stuffed with straw, can be duplicated to:day. The bed is a model of 
a grown-up, folding, travelling bed, and the little boy's battle-axe was undoubtedly copied 
from his father's. The inscription on the ivory paint-box tells us that it was given by 
Akh-en-Aten to ‘ his own dear daughter, the Princess Meket-Aten'; like the ivory dancing 
pygmy and the ivory hound, it is beautifully made. These two figures are mechanical 

But probably these were no more precious to their small owners than the little basket of 
‘treasures’ and the well-worn doll."’ (The quotation im owr heading is from Ecclesiastes I., 10.) 


Photographs reproduced by permission of “ The Metropolitan Museum of Art.” 
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THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS—TABLEWARE, 
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TABLEWARE: VESSELS OF POTTERY AND FAIENCE; (LEFT) FOUR GLASS BOTTLES. THE 
FAIENCE BOTTLE (RIGHT), I0 IN. HIGH, BEARS THE NAMES OF AKH-EN-ATEN AND HIS 
QUEEN. 1580-1090 B.C. 


A PITCHER AND BASIN (RIGHT, 4 IN. HIGH) AND A TOWEL FOR WASHING THE HANDS 
BEFORE MEALS. ALSO A VASE IN WHICH ARE ANCIENT FLOWERS AND _ LEAVES. 
2400-1800 B.C. 























TABLEWARE: PART OF THE SILVER AND GOLD PLATE OF RAMESSES II. THE STRAINERS 
(CENTRE, AND RIGHT FRONT) WERE USED FOR WINE AS IT WAS BEING SERVED. ABOUT 
1250 B.C. DIAMETER OF BOWL, & IN. 
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TABLEWARE OF LADIES OF THE COURT OF THUT-MOSE IT. THESE VESSELS ARE OF / *\ TABLEWARE: BRONZE VESSELS OF VARIOUS SHAPES. 1580-745 B.C. DIAMETER OF i 
GOLD AND SILVER AND OF GLASS AND ALABASTER MOUNTED IN GOLD. ABOUT 1450 B.C. ‘ } BASIN, I8 IN. COPPER AND BRONZE DISHES WERE ABUNDANT, SINCE THEY WERE ALSO 5 

HEIGHT OF CANISTER, 7 IN. } 1 USED AS A FORM OF CURRENCY. 

To quote again from Nora: E. Scott's article on ‘‘ The Home Life of the Ancient as well. . . . Fashions in chairs changed from time to time, the height of.legs, back, 

Egyptians,’ she says on the subject of furniture: ‘‘ The climate of Egypt did not and arms varying with the period. . . Stools, too, were made in different heights 

encourage the Egyptians to clutter their rooms with furniture, but beds, chairs, and and were both rigid and folding.’ Speaking of tableware, the writer says: ‘' No 

stools were to be found in well-equipped houses. . . . The Egyptians liked to sleep cutlery was used at meals. The vessels in which food and drink were served were , 

in a sloping position, and until the XVIIIth Dynasty, most beds were higher at the of a wide variety; but the different shapes had definite uses. . . . Pottery vessels 

head than at the foot. . . . Nevertheless, beds were always comparatively rare, were the most usual ; they were often of elegant shapes and sometimes were decorated 

and a‘ head-rest,' a prop of about the same height as the shoulder, was the greatest with painted designs. . . Bright blue and green faience, glass of countless hues, y 

necessity for a good night's sleep. Egyptians who possessed beds used a head-rest and dazzling alabaster contrasted with gold and silver at the banquets of the wealthy. . 


PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION O 
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/ OF EBONY AND IVORY WITH SILVER MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING A MIRROR AND OINTMENT 
> JARS. 


FURNITURE, KITCHEN 
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UTENSILS, AND TOILET ACCESSORIES. 














ARE A BOARD WITH MEN AND THROW-STICKS FOR THE 
OF THE FOLDING STOOL 
18 IN. 


ON THE TABLE 
THE SEAT 


FURNITURE: 


GAME OF SENET. IS LEATHER. 2000-1400 _ B.C. 


HEIGHT OF TABLE, 
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LINEN SHEETS, 





~ FURNITURE: A BED WITH A HEAD-REST AND AND A TOILET CHEST, 


2000-1800 B.C. BED, 63 IN. LONG. 








% TOILET ARTICLES: 





A MIRROR, FALSE HAIR, A WIG, COMBS, PINS, CURLERS, RAZORS, 
A HONE. 2000-745 B.C. TOILET ARTICLES WERE PUT AWAY IN 
SPECIAL CHESTS. 


TWEEZERS, AND 


guests and ‘ Turkish’ towels to dry them. Quantities of flowers were always to be 
found in Egyptian homes. Bowls and vases had special contrivances to keep the 
heavy blossoms of the lotus in place." ‘‘ Kitchen equipment did not differ funda- 
mentally from our own. Cooking vessels were of many sizes and shapes, usually of 
pottery, sometimes of metal; they were placed directly on the fire or in clay 
ovens. If the fire was allowed to go out it had to be re-kindled with a bow drill.” 
The toilet, of both men and women, played a great part, and was performed with 


“Tue Merrorotrran Museum oF Art.” 
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KITCHEN UTENSILS; INCLUDING A WICKER-WORK TRAY ON A _ STAND, A JAR IN 
WHICH IS A BRONZE SUCKER WITH A STRAINER AT ITS LOWER END, AND A BREWER’S 
VAT. 2400 B.C.-A.D. 600. HEIGHT OF VAT, 12 IN. 
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JARS FOR COSMETICS: ALL ARE OF BLUE MARBLE. 2000-1800 B.C. HEIGHT OF JAR / 
IN THE FORM OF DUCKS, 8 IN. COSMETIC JARS WERE AMONG THE MOST HIGHLY PRIZED 
PRODUCTS OF EGYPTIAN CRAFTSMEN 


exceptional care in ancient Egypt. Soda was the cleansing agent for the body, and to 
counteract the drying effect of the soda, as well as of the sun and dust, perfumed oils 
were rubbed into the skin. The custom of painting the eyelids with koh/ was 
evolved not merely as a decorative measure but as an antiseptic measure as well 
The women coloured their lips and cheeks with rouge and stained their nails with 
henna. Both men and women used bronze razors and tweezers, and both often wore 
wigs. Mirrors were usually of polished bronze, or, more rarely, of silver. The objects 
illustrated are from ‘‘ The Metropolitan Museum of Art’ collections 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HIS time it is only fair, and indeed necessary, to begin with a Stalin Prize novel—for 

it is the most unusual book on my list. Only ‘ The Malachite Casket ’’ (Hutchin- 

son ; 9S.) is not a novel, and those who gave it the Stalin Prize for fiction must be said to 

have stretched a point. It is a book of folk-tales, and, like all folk-tales, imbued with 

anonymity. Pavel Bazhov says he wrote these down as he heard them told by an old 

man in the Urals at the end of the last century, when he was a small boy. And they have 

the true flavour, though he may have touched them up a bit, and especially made sure— 

not that the proletarians should get the best of it, for that is inherent—but that the 

Soviet moral should stand out. It stands out once or twice a little too far. But they 
are real stories. 

They have two sides, as it were—the social and the mythological. And both are aspects 
of the same thing—of their native region, with its mines and goldfields and precious stones. 
On one hand you have the grim life of the miners in the days of serfdom, the tyranny of 
owners and managers, the struggle wit injustice and grinding poverty: on the other are 
the miraculous beings that sometimes intervene—the Mistress of the Mountain, with her 
tinkling hair and dress of silken malachite, her lizards and her Brown Cat ; Poloz the Great 
Snake, master of the gold; the Fire-fairy, the goat 
with the silver hoof, and others. These magic 
beings are on the side of the oppressed worker ; if 
he is freedom-loving, bold and simple, they may 
help him to their riches. For that is the bourgeois 
happy ending (and very naturally): to be well-off. 
Only you must not want too much; you must 
not be greedy, or things are sure to go wrong 
again. Sometimes, indeed, there is a variation ; 
in ‘The Stone Flower” and its sequel—two of 
the most charming tales—Danilo enters the moun- 
tain not for gold, but for inspiration—the secret 
beyond his craftsmanship. Only it turns out to be 
incompatible with human life and love. Now the 
human, and now the magic, element prevails-——but 
even the Mistress ‘of the Mountain herself has 
frank, easy manners, as a patron of the workers 
should have, and she likes men and even girls who 
stand up to her. The stories are well translated, 
robbed of neither spirit nor poetry—and they are 
full of matter. 

Nothing really follows on from this, and what to 
mention next is more or less arbitrary. So I will 
be guided by tmpulse and go on to “‘ North from 
Bombay ”’ (Bles; 8s. 6d.). It is not the most 
striking of Indian novels, nor free from clichés, and 
the method is an old one now: a _ group of 
strangers assembled by some accident of time and 
space—in this instance a train journey from 
Bombay to Dierra, in the north-west. A_beauti- 
ful and lonely woman, past her youth, going to 
rejoin the husband she lost sight of so many years 
ago: a grimy, tipsy old creature, full of racecourse 
reminiscences and clutching a box of jewels; a 
rather cheap but good-natured little refugee from 
Malaya ; the silent, sweet-faced widow of a Punjab 
farmer—well, there are others, and men too, of 
course, but the women are the best. Their lives 
intersect at more points than they themselves 
realise, and their memories go far back into very 
different segments of a past India. Here Susan 
Gillespie is at home; without display she knows 
all about it. And she writes with a smooth and 
quiet distinction. 

French resistance has provided almost too 
many novels. That reflection is inevitable and 
puts one in the wrong mood. It must be owned, 
however, that ‘“‘ Avalanche”’ (Faber; 7s. 6d.) is 
more than usually exciting; in fact, that is its 
merit—it would make a very good film. Fenton, 
half-American, has returned from her mother’s 
country to seek the man she loves—Bastineau, 
the guide. And she steps off the train into the 
middle of a spy story. Death, conspiracy, immor- 
tal love among the high mountains—Kay Boyle 
never slips into realism, but sustains the note of 
pure romance and adventure all through. And 
sustains it with no little talent. 

Mrs. Thirkell is the reviewer’s despair. How 
can one say anything fresh about novels which 
are—to all intents and purposes—all the same, 
and in which the plot is of no importance? In 
“The Headmistress "’ (Hamish Hamilton; 1os.), 
Harefield Park has been rented by a girls’ school ; 
so, of course, there is a headmistress and a gaggle 
of girls. But there are also the usual county families, so bravely bearing up against the 
horrors of war, with their old retainers and their exuberant offspring home on leave. 
No one can be funnier than Mrs. Thirkell, or more irresistibly provoke one to laugh 
out loud. But somehow it does not quite hold out through a whole novel. 

* Jassy " (Michael Josepb ; 9s. 6d.) is a very distinguished near-success. The story 
of a remarkable village girl, gifted, fearless, and, above all, unlucky—doomed to be loved 
or hated, and both to her disaster. Mrs. Lofts divides her tragedy into four parts, each 
with a different narrator—and that has turned out a flaw. Their style is too much alike, 
and the “ wicked ” characters reveal themselves too much, or in the wrong way. Besides, 
the first book raises too absolute an interest in Barney Hatton's own story, which then slips 
into the background and loses the importance it ought to have. In short, the plan is 
wrong ; though if it had worked out better, the end might have been too painful. And 
as it is, one’s attention never flags. 

I wish I could say as much for Mr. Rom Landau’s book of short stories. This is the 
author’s first attempt at fiction, but one may safely say he was never born for it. There 
are, of course, ideas in “ The Brother Vane ” (Faber ; 8s. 6d.)—for instance, the idea of 
dual personality, which recurs. And there is one intriguing idea for a short story : the 
theme of “ Peter Isn’t Paul,” in which a novelist meets (apparently) one of his own 
characters, only to find they are quite different. But of narrative talent there is almost 
none—only a great loquacity. ‘‘ The New Jerusalem,” for instance, goes on and on, and 
the conversation of the brilliant architect is quite harrowing. Or take “* The Bishop's 
Conversion.” We have had some dull pictures of the after-life—but will it really take the 
form of a very long and distinctly platitudinous lecture by Mr. Rom Landau ? 

* Alien Corn” (Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d.) is not really fiction, but on the other hand 
is Author, Alfro’ Perlés, can tell a story. What he has to tell is the story of his life in 
the alien section o1 the i's. cer Corps, and *— dure .. th verve. There are many changes 
of scene, and lively sketches o: ‘> fel! w-aliens. Not, perhaps, the best book of ‘Ne kind, 
K. Jonny. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH—*‘ DEAD CHRIST SUPPORTED 
BY ANGELS”; BY CARLO CRIVELLI (1430?-1493?). VENETIAN SCHOOL. PANEL, 
IN TEMPERA. SIGNED! CAROLVS. CRIVELLVS. VENETVS. H. 284 1N., W. 22 IN. 
The picture, specially chosen for the month and now on view at the National Gallery, 
is the Lunette of a triptych painted circa 1472 for the Minorite Convent, Montefiore. “In Darkest Huncary” (Gollancz; §58.), that 
Other fragments are in Brussels and in the Legh Collection. Carlo Crivelli, after trainin 
under Antonio da Murano and Squarcione, settled in Ascoli about the year 1473, an 
in that neighbourhood. spent the rest of his life. His pictures date from 1468 to 1493. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLES. 


RITAIN’S Cinderella most certainly looks like coming into her own. We are growing 
increasingly ‘‘ Colonies-conscious ” ; and those Members of Parliament who have 
been in the habit of deserting the House when Colonial affairs come up for debate may 
have to be more conscientious in future if they desire to retain the goodwill of their 
constituents. This new-found interest is manifest, not only in the daily Press, but in 
the continuing number of books on the subject. Hard on the heels of Derek Tangye’s 
“One King,” and the first of a new series on the Commonwealth noticed in this column 
last month, comes H. W. Foster’s “ OursELVEs AND Empire” (Macmillan; 6s.), a book 
** written by an ordinary man for ordinary men,” and as such both welcome and opportune. 
The author’s main contention is that poverty lies at the root of almost all the difficulties 
of the Colonies, and it is only by increasing the productivity of agriculture that this poverty 
can be relieved, for by agriculture the great majority of the Colonial peoples get their living. 
He applies this argument to India, equally with our African possessions, the West Indies 
and other Colonies, showing that what is most needed is positive constructive effort to 
improve the material condition of the inhabitants and thus help them to a fuller life. 
Mr. Foster is no pessimist: on the contrary, he sees tremendous potentialities for the 
Empire and ourselves in the immediate future. 
His book is deserving of close reading, for it 
approaches the question from a practical standpoint 
and propounds practical answers. 

Miss Dorothy Crisp has few inhibitions. She 
writes just what she thinks, and her victims can 
take it or leave it. In “‘ WHy We Lost SINGAPORE” 
(Dorothy Crisp; 12s. 6d.), she asserts: ‘* Just as 
they constantly belittled the people, so the politi- 
cians entirely failed to appreciate the Empire, and 
it is they who, equally with the Foreign Office, are 
responsible for the loss of Singapore and the length 
of this war.” She also says: ‘‘ We lost Singapore 
because our people in general were not aware of 
the British Empire . . . because our politicians are 
old, and they still look on Europe as the centre of 
civilisation . . . because we supplied Russia. . . 
because it has been the policy of our politicians to 
wait on, or for, Allies, thus indicating their funda- 
mental lack of knowledge of the Empire in general 
and the English people in particular.” Miss Crisp 
does not mince words when writing of America 
and Americans, she castigates the B.B.C. unmer- 
cifully, she declares Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
be “‘ very anti-British,”’ and explains: ‘ It is not 
without relevance that she was educated at an 
American Methodist college ; the type of institution 
which holds the British Empire synonymous with 
the devil.” So one might go on quoting piquant, 
provocative passages. Has the mantle of Lady 
Houston fallen upon Dorothy Crisp ? She certainly 
regards the Empire as the hope of the world— 
despite the politicians. 

Britain would certainly seem to be the hope of 
Jewry, according to S. S. Perry, who, in “ Britain 
Opens A Gateway” (Museum Press; 3s. 6d.), 
insists that it is the duty of this country to see 
that Palestine becomes the national home of the 
Jews. He presents his case well, though his racial 
bias naturally asserts itself prominently throughout. 
Examined from every angle, he says, no scheme has 
yet been devised—‘ and it is difficult to see ‘how 
any scheme can be’’—to surpass that which 
provides for the settlement of persecuted Jews in 
their racial home. ‘* When it is realised that the 
whole of Palestine is but one-hundredth part of the 
sparsely populated Arab possessions which are 
awaiting development,” he argues, “ how is the 
policy of ‘ live and let live’ ever to prevail in this 
world if not practised in this eminently suitable 
quarter?” The illustrations do much to influence 
the reader in the author’s favour. 

If Palestine be the problem child of the Middle 
East, Hungary is certainly that of Central Europe. 
Amid all the mass of material which the reader of 
factual books has to digest, one detail which must 
have impressed tremendously appeared in Bernard 
Newman’s “ BALKAN BackGrRounp,” quoted in this 
column last October. It was that the average cash 
income of a Balkan peasant family is £14 a year. 
Now we learn from G. Paloczy-Horvath, author of 
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there are millions of Hungarians who live- on or 
below the twopence-a-day income level. Few people 
in this country can have had any idea that serfdom 
such as is here described could exist anywhere to-day. If but one quarter of the statements in 
this book are true, the call for action cannot pass unheeded when the future of Hungary comes 
to be discussed at the Peace Conference. Here is a Hungarian peasant telling of his home : 

‘“* There are the huge estates in the country of our lords. In the centre is the big manor- 
house with the great park. Behind the park are the houses of the overseers, then the big, 
beautiful stables and pigsties. Then come our huts—one-room huts, where generally two 
families live. Occasionally, when a pigsty is too old to be used, then we may get it, so that 
sometimes every family has a room of its own. That is good, for it is very difficult for 
more than ten people to live in the same hut.” 

We are told they begin work at 3 a.m. (2 a.m. in harvest) and work about eighteen hours 
a day, seven days a week. In good times they have “ lebbencs”’ soup: for a family of 
five, take an onion and a spoonful of pork-fat, cook it, and in it throw little pieces of wheat 
flakes. According to the law, the estate servants between twelve and eighteen may be hit, 
but in such a way “ as not to cause a wound which does not heal within eight days.” “ Of 
course,”” says the writer, “‘ we are often hit and kicked, even if we are over eighteen. Men 
over thirty-five are generally not hit in the face.” There are always a few young men about 
who are sulking because their girl is being made use of in the manor or by someone belonging 
to the estate-management staff. To read this almost incredible record is to be carried back 
to the Middle Ages. Count Karolyi, in his Introduction, says it blasts the wall behind 
which the world of feudal Hungary lay hidden. 

Totally different from every aspect is the picture of a people drawn by G. J. Renier 
in his historical study “Tue Dutcu Nation" (Allen and Unwin; 15s.). Dr. Renier, 
who is Reader in Dutch History at London University, studies not only the origin of national 
consciousness among his compatriots, but also the development of their national character, 
the birth of parties and the rise of the House of Orange from one party to the unchallenged 
position of a symbol of national unity. He tells his story well, and the human element is 
never overlooked, as witness the tale of the love-affair of Agatha, daughter of the stubborn 
Burgomaster of Delft. W. R. CaLvert. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 
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And How, ee with victory in the air, we 


must get ready for the biggest job of all—removing every 
trace of the war from our lives and preparing for less 
exacting times. In that, Ford Dealers are at your service, 


eager to give you all the help and advice you need 


to get your Ford car on the road again. 


ESSEX 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, 
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Highland 


honours 


How and why the pic- 
turesque custom of giving 
a toast with “Highland 
honours” arose seems to 
be lost in antiquity— 
perhaps some Gaelic au- 
thority can enlighten us. 


But here is the manner of it. 


The Chairman rising and putting his left 
foot on his chair and his right on the table 
proposes a health with Highland honours. 
All the company rise and following the 
Chairman's example, he then gives the 
following orders. 


“Suas e Suas e Suas e” (up with it) 
the whole company raise glasses above their heads 


“Sios e Sios e Sios e” (down with it) 
glasses lowered to breast level 


Schweppes 





“Null e Null e Null e” (thither with it) 
all glasses held out the full extent of the arm 


“Nall e Nall e Nall e” (hither with it) 
all glasses brought back to the face 


The glasses are then drained completely 
(no heel taps) three loud cheers given and 
the name of the person toasted shouted. 
“A ris a ris’ (again, again) brings a finale 
in an extra cheer and for especially 
honoured toasts the glasses are flung over 
the left shoulder and smashed. 


Table Waters 


famous since I 790 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product — but Schweppes will return with Victory. 












Clearing the way! Nothing escapes the keenness 
of Gillette. Through beach-head troubles or 
home-front stubbles, Gillette smooths the path. 
The Blue Gillette is not ‘demobbed’ yet. But 
the Standard Gillette still detects the enemy 


wherever it bristles — on the home front! 


Gillette in batiledress 


** Standard ”’ Gillette Blades (plain steel) 2d each, 
including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


If you can't always get them, remember they're worth trying for! Production still restricted. 
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he’s been temporarily banished from the 
North. But as Mr. Peek says, it’s all for 
the best. as this zoning scheme saves trans- 


Mr. Frean can hardly believe that | 


port and helps to win the war. 
limited supplies of Vita-Weat in the South 

of England and Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean . 
hope: that you will get some from time to Z 
time to help keep you fit and cheerful. 


Vita-Weat.... 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





There are | 


4 


Made by Peck Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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Thank qoodness | always bought 


‘Viyella’ survice suits 


COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 
active service for half a century, and are still right for any battle- 
front, any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and 
white, they can only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 
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.q17 REA SUPERLATIVE 


QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW. HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W.1 














“ TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR”. 


There ’s no mistaking the twinkle 
of happiness in the eyes of a child. 
But this little “star” did not always 
twinkle. Nor did many of the others 
in our large family of 6,000 children. 
Loneliness, cruelty or neglect quickly 
kills the twinkling look that is the 


birthright of every child, and many 
are the dim, unhappy little “ stars ” 
who come our way to be brightened 
up with new twinkles. Won’t you 
help us to make them shine again, 
and set a new and radiant future 
before them ? 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 







































| Note these 


| HEADACHE has 
| one thing in common 


| with Rheumatism, 


Neuritis, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, 

Colds and ’Flu: 

like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 


There are various sorts of Head- 
ache. There is the nervy, nagging 
pain that worry brings on. There 
is the any, insistent misery of 


a neuralgia. oy oo over-tired 
reminder, at the end of a wearing 
eoereceeoees ° day, that long hours and exacting 
eeeeeoee eed % work must be offset by proper 
eeeeee0020ee » relaxation if your health is not 
Forewarned is eeeecececcce ee _—_ 

forearmed. Take no eeeeeeece eee adn "tee dite 2 FR = 
enna premees your @eeeeeoeene ee2ee taken in a little water will work 
ands against cuts, aee0e6e6 e666 ar ange with the pale. The one 

scratches and possible of the pain is another matter a 

infection when gardening by eeeee e@eeeed may cal Sor & doctor's advice. 

wearing ANDY Garden po eeee eeeeee0 a - a safe beans of 
They're tough yet flexible and eee eeooeoeeeee or. digestion. And _ fortunately 
won't dry hard after wetting or ee eeeeeeece ‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
washing. e eeeoeeeees for which it is no longer necessary 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 

2/6 per pair from all Iron . 

mongers & Stores, or direct ( 

2/9 post free. (State size 

and send | coupon per pair.) 












TEDGON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 


HY 










so famous 


Companion 


and playwright 





and poet 


its name that 


of statesman 


to accept a substitute: you can get 
it from any chemist at 1/5d. and 
2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through / 

















i 2 
GARDEN GLOVE 








you're certain to know it! 








The fact that goods made of a materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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T 
he Morris, the Wolseley, the M.G. and the Riley — Each one of 


these cars has its own individual characteristics, yet all have this in 
















































































common : they are triumphs of design, research and engineering. 
































= They are products of the Nuffield Organization, now turning its vast 














6 resources to speed the wheels of war. With the coming of peace, we 


EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH |shall further the advancement of these fine cars by adding to our 
ee sufficient vitamin D : the daily established skill and knowledge the technical lessons of war. 


be resisted when your diet is | dose of Crookes’ keeps your | 
deficient in vitamin A: the | supply well above the safety level. | 
daily dose of Crookes’ ensures | This extra supply of vitamins 
you the necessary amount. Adults | A and D will work wonders in 
cannot keep healthy and children | building up your resistance and 
cannot grow up with straight | stamina through this sixth 
bones and strong teeth without | wartime winter. 


— erookes wauisur on = MORRIS) = WOLSELEY 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 





| 






Capsules — per bottle of 100o— 8/6 + Liquid—per phial— enough for 16 days 2/- | o 











NUFF rELD 
PRODUCTS | 
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“BRYLCREEM 


| by Jove! some chaps 
| are lucky /” 





By Appointment to 
H.M. King George V1 


TANQUERAY GORDON & CO LTD 





Yes, you can see from his hair that he’s 
clicked for a bottle of Brylcreem. Here’s 
hoping it will be your lucky turn next. 


BRYLCREEM THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 





Stands Suyoteome County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19, Stratford Place, London, W.1 royds 808» 


Maximum Prices : per bottie 25/3 ; Halt bottie 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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Wright's is kind to bare skin 
(see hw clean it keeps) 


St di 
tae 


Ce) ial 


For over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained the 
favourite soap for family use and in nurseries and schools. Today its cleansing 


and protective properties are also specially appreciated by 
members of the forces on service at home or abroad. 


right's 
Coal i; a , 





Office 
Post 
4 


ise, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, SATURDAY, 


Matter at the New York (N.Y Post Office, 1903 
sna 


LONDON News AND Sketconu, Lop., Milford Lane 
will ania! ' 


z, and Published Weekly at the 
i and Newfoundland by Magazine 
md Perth, W.A.; Christ 


PeInteD iN Exotanp by Lae ILtustraret 
Newspaper for transmission in 
yunedin, N.Z Launceston and Hobart, Tasm 


on and Goteh, Ltd Branc he 





